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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


OBODY knows the origin of the dog. Perhaps in the beginning he was nothing more 

than a half-tamed wolf or jackal, perhaps a separate and distinct animal. But as far 
back as the dog is found in drawings, hieroglyphics, sculpture or carvings, he is shown as 
a distinct animal. The tomb of an Egyptian king even disclosed evidence of him being 
used for hunting as long ago as 3500 B.C. 

But the origin of this species really doesn’t matter in modern day sport. Most people 
can easily and quickly recognize a hunting dog when they see one. Surely most mid-century 
sportsmen recognize the particular type of dog that enhances this month’s front cover. 

Pointers have been serving mankind for a long time. The first ones may have come from 
Spain or Portugal or perhaps they originated in England. But wherever he started, the 
pointer comes by his name honestly—he was the first dog of record to stand, or “point,” 
his game. They hunt upland game birds by body scent, stiffening into a stanch point when 
they are close enough to the bird and standing steady until the hunter arrives and flushes 
the bird. The best of them are trained to be steady to wing and shot. 

Some men prefer pointers, others setters or some other breed. Each has its points. Pointers 
are favored for their shorthaired coat which turns briers and burs, for their high competi- 
tive spirit, their speed, range and endurance, and for their bird-finding noses. They run 
neck and neck with the setters in registrations most years. Professional bird dog trainers 
and sportsmen owners find pointers develop more quickly and are more easily forced in their 
training. On the other hand, these dogs are more apt to be independent and less affectionate 
in their manner. 

As gun dogs or field trial competitors, these canines are hard to beat. The breed boasts 
many national champions and almost every licensed trial for pointing breeds held in this 
country has pointers in predominance. They are particularly favored in the quail coverts 
of the South but are found in every type of hunting upland game. 

The Pointer was developed for a hunting dog. And a gun dog he is. As long as there 
is hunting, these dogs will be seen afield—ranging with speed and determination, pointing 
with vibrant staunchness and classic style, retrieving gladly and steadily. They are a credit 
to the sport. 
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August 29, 1907—September 12, 1957 




















ENNSYLVANIA has lost a distinguished citizen, a most able wildlife ad- 

ministrator, and an outstanding conservationist. The untimely death of 
Doctor Logan J. Bennett while attending the annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners in 
Las Vegas, Nevada, on the morning of September 12th brought to an end 
a life-long career of public service. The news of his passing came as a pro- 
found shock to me, as I know it did to the people of our Commonwealth. 

The Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Game Commission was 
a truly popular and capable leader in our great conservation program. 
Throughout his fifty years of life, he always displayed constant determina- 
tion and great initiative in performing his duties to the best of his ability. 
From humble beginnings in the Ozarks of Missouri, Logan Bennett worked 
his way through college and then went on to earn advanced degrees the 
same hard way. He made a splendid record as leader of the Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit at Pennsylvania State University and during World 
War II served with distinction as a Naval officer in the South Pacific. His 
career with the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service was constantly marked with 
success and Pennsylvania was indeed fortunate in securing his services in 
1953. 

Doctor Bennett was a charter member of the Wildlife Society and served 
* |) as its secretary and president. He was nationally famed for his development 
Fs and training of woodcock and grouse dogs. Only last year he was recognized 
* as America’s “Outdoorsman of the Year.” Early this year we were honored 
7 to have him chosen by the Undersecretary of Navy as one of several top 
wildlife and conservation authorities in the nation to act on the Navy’s ad- 
visory committee dealing with wildlife and natural resources. 

I shall always consider it a very great privilege to have known Doctor 
Logan J. Bennett. The loss of this personal friend has been a severe blow 
to me, as it has to the cause of wildlife conservation in this Commonwealth. 
The best tribute to his memory, however, is the fine organization Doctor 
Bennett leaves behind. I know all members and employees of the Game 
Commission will carry on his good work, following the high standards of 
performance he set for them. 

: I join them, the sportsmen and citizens of this state and nation in ex- 
pressing deepest sympathy to his wife and family. 
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GEORGE M. LEADER 
Governor 
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The Bowman and the Buck 


By Marvin E. Miller 


E was a buck alright. Outlined 

in the pale light of the early 
morning, he just stood there, a mag- 
nificent sight. 

His rack indicated a six or eight 
pointer and his bearing was almost 
majestic, somewhat awing to the fel- 
low with the longbow some hundred 
yards or so distant. 


For a fleeting moment the bow- 
man silently condemned the urge 
which had sent him into the woods 
in quest of deer armed only with the 
piece of lemonwood and the half 
dozen broadheads; both of which 
seemed woefully inadequate in the 
electrifying presence of the quarry. 

There would have been little to it, 
he thought, if only he had the 
friendly stock of the rifle to plant 
against his shoulder. A sitting duck 
if there ever was one. 


Mentally he felt the familiar jar of 
the 30-06, heard the harsh explosion 
of powder and pictured the kill as it 
surely would have happened; the 
buck lurching crazily, and then, its 
vitals shredded by the tearing steel, 
snorting wildly and yielding the 
trophy. 

But there was no rifle. There 
would be no belch of fire amidst the 
roaring discharge of gunpowder. 


Instead there was only the long- 
bow, its killing power wholly depen- 
dent upon the skill of the bowman 
whose fingers ran idly down the well- 
waxed string as if contemplating it’s 
54-pound pull. 

The fellow had thought all these 
things and still the buck stood sniff- 
ing the air and pawing almost un- 
concerned at the knee-high tufts of 
grass separating the hunted from the 
edge of woods where the hunter 
watched and planned. 


At this distance, the bowman rea- 
soned quickly, the shot was one 
which would have proved a stern test 
for even the stoutest of England’s 
dreaded warriors of the Middle Ages. 
Warriors whose accuracy turned the 
tide of victory at historic Agincourt 
and other battlefields of the now. out- 
dated longbowmen. 


Plus, of course, a generous portion 
of pure, unadulterated luck, the fel- 
low almost chuckled to himself. 


There was but one choice left. The 
skirmish, which in the experience of 
previous hunts had been decided by 
one smash of the high-powered rifle 
slug, now took on a new and unique 
aspect. 


This then, he reasoned, was the 
test between the hunter and the 
hunted, culmination of which would 
ultimately be determined by one or 
the other without man in this in- 
stance having the equalizing benefit 
of gunpowder and the telescopic 
sight. It was both fascinating and 
frustrating to contemplate. 


For surely nature, thrifty nature 
which changes much yet annihilates 
nothing, would provide for her own. 
Somehow, the hunter felt, she would 
signal the presence of the enemy he 
represented and the buck would give 
a start and then go leaping into the 
thick tangles, its white tail waving a 
taunting farewell. 

All this the bowman thought, and 
still the buck just stood there, alert 
and yet unalerted to the bowman 


whose brain raced and throbbed with 
the many thoughts only to be finally 
convinced that if there was to be 
some sport today he had but one 
choice. 


He must somehow close the dis- 
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tance to at least half of what it was 
at the moment. 

With the thought pattern still 
forming, the bowman dropped quiet- 
ly to the ground, cradled the long- 
bow in the crooks of his arms and 
slid as best he knew how into the 
grassy tufts, hoping it was high 
enough to afford protection to the 
quiver which seemed to project like 
a give-away periscope. 

Within a minute or two the cloth- 
ing had absorbed the cold morning 
dew. The hunting togs, waterproof 
the salesman had said, soaking it in- 
ward as the reflexes dictated it was 
time to halt and steal a look. 

The buck, now perhaps 20 yards 
closer, was still there. No doubt 
about it now. He was a six or eight 
pointer, maybe even ten. Another 20 
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yards or so and then the shot. So far, 
so good. 

Better go easy now, ever so easy, | 
No noise save the quickening pulse 7 
which seems to pound like a bass |) 
drum in the heat of anticipation. Just | 
hold luck, for 20 more yards; that's 7 
all, 20 more yards. q 

But Luck, fickle Lady, gives out. |7 
The knee strikes a fallen twig and |7 
the tell-tale snap seems to echo and 7 
re-echo in the solitude of the | 
moment. 4 

Nature has sounded the warning. © 
The bowman reaches to the quiver, ~ 
withdraws the arrow and in the same 7 
motion rises and draws the string, | 
sighting for an instant over the glit- 7 
tering razor-sharpness of the broad- 7 
head. The bowstring twangs the 7 
twang of a good release and the 7 
arrow silently arcs through the chill 7 
air. ’ 

Instinctively the buck is alerted. 7 
He pauses only a fraction of a second || 
and then in a spectacular leap is 7 


gone, leaving only the slowly swing. 7 


ing branches closing the forest trail 
behind him. 
Near where the big fellow had 


stood a lone arrow, its broadhead ex: | ~ 


pended harmlessly in the grassy | 7 
clump, vibrates to its silent halt. fs 

The hunt, measured in terms of | 
venison steak or a trophy on the | 
wall has been a dismal, total failure. © 
But the thrill of the bowhunt re. | 
mains. A thing of joy and exhilarat- | 
ing beauty forever. 





WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT DEFINED 


The term “wildlife management” has been defined by many persons. 
F. A. Walden, Parry Sound District Biologist for the Ontario Department 
of Lands and Forests sums it up thus: “Wildlife management is the means 7 
used to work with nature to produce a maximum crop of fish, game and 7 
fur annually under existing conditions, and to manipulate the environment ~ 
as far as may be economically feasible to achieve maximum production.” 
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Coming Your Way, Dad! 


By Frank Stout 


9VE read thousands of words on 
the important subject of buying 
a gun for a boy. Their theme has 
ranged all the way from paraphrases 
of the U.S. Constitution to plain 
emotional slop. All of it is well-in- 
tentioned, all of it is true; but yet I 
wonder. I seriously wonder. I’ve been 
through the harrowing business of 
buying my boy a gun and through 
the anxious years of training that 
followed. Still, were all these thou- 
sands of words directed only toward 
a few fathers—or to the great major- 
ity like myself? 





This article is reprinted with permission 
from THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, the 
Official Journal of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America, 1600 Rhode Island Av- 
enue, Washington, D. C. The author lives 
in Factoryville, Pennsylvania and is Regional 
Editor of the SCRANTON TIMES. 


I’m not a ‘gun nut’ in the strictest 
sense. I own a .22 rifle with four- 
power scope and a 16-gauge shotgun, 
and am in the process of buying a 
.222 for varmints. I have no arsenal 
nor special knowledge of ballistics. 
But I treasure these guns for the 
hours of relaxation they give me 
‘plinking’ and in the field. I must be 
very near the average, at least, in this 
respect. 


A Typical Situation 


I live in a small northeastern Penn- 
sylvania commtunity, my choice. We're 
too far out for regular attendance at 
an NRA-sponsored course in safety 
and marksmanship at the nearest city 
YMCA. I’ve helped with neighbors 
in gun safety courses through the 
Boy Scouts, but even there our facil- 
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ities and time are limited. The re- 
sponsibility for teaching my son gun 
safety rests mainly with me. And I’m 
dead sure that’s the situation with 
most other fathers. 

There is one respect, however, in 
which I’m out of the average. I’ve 
been a newspaperman for 17 years. 
Tragedy makes headlines. So I’ve 
been close to tragedy during these 
years. And, of course, gun accidents 
are among the tragedies. I think I’ve 
been closer to tragedy, day after day, 
than most people. This gives me a 
special advantage in one respect be- 
cause when gun accidents occur, I’m 
the reporter who talks to the state 
trooper, the game warden, or the in- 
vestigating officers. It’s simply my job. 
I say without qualification that nine 
out of ten of the gun accidents I’ve 
seen or covered were caused by 
emotional excitement, coupled with 
plain, old-fashioned carelessness. 


HUNTER SAFETY TRAINING for most youngsters must begin at home. Most fathers can 4 


So now we'll get back to buying a 


gun for a boy—the average boy where § 
no special knowledge or facilities | 
exist to simplify the big step in their 7 


lives. 


Chooses a Single-Shot .22 


I decided on a single-shot .22 rife { 


for my youngster when he was ten 
years old. I know that 12 or 14 is 
the recommended age. But what do 


you do when a kid only ten wants a 7 
gun and you live in an area where | 
every second man is a hunter and 7 
every second house is certain to have 7 


guns around? You have the absolute 
knowledge that 


to teach my youngster gun safety in 
his own house, or take a blind chance 
that he won’t wander into a neigh- 


bor’s house and meddle with a loaded : 


do an ideal job of educating their own sons if they will but tahe the time. 


1 


nT 


\ 


if your youngster | 
wants a gun—and what one doesn’t- | 
he'll find one somewhere. Your logic 7 
then forces this question: is it better 7 
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FIELD PRACTICE should start only when the novice hunter has shown safe gun handling 
has become a habit. Many fathers use a system of letting the youngster carry only an empty 


gun for the first day or so afield. 


gun he knows nothing about? The 
answer is obvious. I talked it over 
with my wife and bought the 
youngster a single-shot .22. 

Then the program started. 

First I made absolutely certain 
that there were no .22 cartridges in 
the house. Second, I pulled the bolt 
from the rifle and hid the bolt where 
it couldn’t be found. Then I let the 
boy lavish his affection on that gun— 
his own gun. 

After a few days of this, the boy 
came to accept the gun as fully his 
—no questions asked. He was allowed 
to recover from the first excitement 
of owning a gun. His mind wasn’t 
cluttered with mixed reactions. So on 
I went to Step NO. 3 in my program. 
I sat him down and talked safety. 
We put the bolt back in the rifle and 
for a week, night after night, we 
practiced prone position on the liv- 
ing room floor, dry-firing at a paper 
target. 

Then move outdoors 

For Step NO. 4 we moved out- 
doors and went through the same 
routine endlessly—action always open 
going in and out of the house and 
in and out of the car; muzzle always 


pointed away from humans or at the 
ground. Then came many more days 
of practicing prone, sitting, and 
kneeling positions, without firing a 
single shot. Tiresome? You bet it was 
tiresome. But when the boy began 
to show signs of wearying badly, we 
moved on to Step NO. 5. 

Now for Step NO. 5. We took the 
gun and a box of long rifle hollow- 
points to our favorite sandbank. And 
I also carried a large cake of laundry 
soap. I set the laundry soap 25 yards 
away and fired three of the hollow- 
points into it. You know the pulpy 
results. Then, without emotion, but 
in a simple way, I told the boy that 
this soap and the human body were 
quite similar. What those bullets did 
to the soap they could do to him or 
his friends. He fixed a somber, dead- 
serious eye on that mutilated soap. 
That was all for one day. 


Too gruesome an approach? I 
don’t think so. The youngster wasn’t 
frightened, but he was impressed. 
This was something he could see— 
not something that adults prattled 
about. 

Step NO. 6 was next—the first 
actual firing of the gun. A tin can 
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was the target. Something that shows 
immediately that it is hit intrigues a 
youngster. Paper targets can wait 
awhile. His first few shots went off 
well, with repeated but quiet re- 
minders from me about where the 
muzzle should be pointed. Now we 
were On our way. 

Step NO. 7 required a few days— 
repeated prone position practice until 
the youngster’s natural reflexes and 
co-ordination came into play. He was 
shooting well. Now, I figured, it’s 
time for his mother and sisters to see 
him in action. 

The day the boy’s mother and sis- 
ters joined us saw the first crisis of 
any major import. When we walked 
down into the sandbank, he was 
carrying the gun. In the excitement 
of talking to his mother and explain- 
ing to her what he was about to do, 
he was swinging the gun carelessly 
from side to side. It was not loaded, 
of course, but for the first time he’d 
lost that intuitive sense of caution. 





The safety habit hadn’t taken its 
hold. I took the rifle from his hands 
and announced sharply that there'd 
be no shooting today, and headed 
back for the car. The result was aw- 
ful. For a moment, he was stunned, 
then he started to bawl. His mother 
flashed me a questioning look. For a 
moment, she thought the punishment 
too severe. I shot back the kind of 
look that parents can use to express 
more than they ever can in words, 
That ended the day’s outing before 
it started. 

When the boy had stopped crying 
after we returned home, I calmly 
told him why I'd called a halt. The 
gun was taken away for a week. 
When we next returned to the sand- 
bank, he carried that rifle as though 
it were loaded with a mixture of 
bombs and wildcats. 

For the next three years, we had 
all kinds of fun, graduating finally to 
paper targets, and he won his Na- 
tional Rifle Association Ranger em- 


COMMON SENSE is the key to safe gun handling. The careful handling of firearms in such 
simple matters as crossing fences will prevent accidents. Catelessness often leads to sorrow. 
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blem and later his Junior Marksman 
certificate. 

The big test was still to come. The 
boy was 13 years old when the small 
game season opened in 1954. I knew 
that he could shoot a .22 single-shot 
rifle well. I knew that on our target 
and ‘plinking’ expeditions, he was 
careful and sure of himself with the 
gun. The good safety habits had so 
taken hold that only the most ex- 
treme forgetfulness could break 
them. But this was under calm target- 
shooting conditions. How about na- 
tural hunting excitement? How 
would he react? He wanted to hunt 
and wanted a shotgun, but the big 
question still hadn’t been answered. 

So now we came to Step NO. 8— 
the big one, the acid test. 


The first trip afield 


The Pennsylvania Game Law re- 
quires that a minor boy hunt only 
when accompanied by a parent or 
properly appointed guardian. It’s a 
good law. But no law is the answer 
to emotional excitement and _ that’s 
what I had to find out. So the boy 
and I arranged for a rabbit hunting 
trip one day. My aim was to see just 
how the lad would react when a 
cottontail exploded from under his 
feet. 

We started out that day after a 
full set of instructions from me. I 





explained carefully to the lad that 
his chances of hitting a running rab- 
bit with the .22 were practically nil, 
but the hunt would be fun anyway. 
I laid down the pattern of the hunt. 
We were to walk 30 to 40 yards apart 
—the boy on my right. If a rabbit 
went out to his right, or straight 
away from him, he was to shoot. If it 
came my way, or went between us, 
he was to hold his fire and call the 
direction to me. Under no circum- 
stances, he was told, was he to shoot 
in my direction or across my front. 


I knew the area where we were 
hunting and I knew we wouldn’t be 
long in spooking a cottontail. And 
that’s the way it worked. We were 
about 30 yards apart when I heard 
the boy shout, just a tinge of pleased 
excitement in his voice: “Coming 
your way, Dad!” And sure enough, 
that rabbit rocketed past me, going 
like a blaze across the path about 15 
yards out. My 16-gauge load plowed 
a furrow behind him and the rabbit 
was gone. The boy guffawed for a 
full minute and I didn’t even at- 
tempt an alibi. 


The lad shouting, “Coming your 
way, Dad,” was all I needed to hear. 


Last season, he hunted with me— 
this time he was carrying a spanking 
new 20-gauge. And I don’t know any- 
one with whom I'd rather hunt. 





TIMELY TIPS FOR HUNTERS 


With hunting seasons already open on some species and just around 
the “corner of the calendar” on others, the Game Commission suggests that 
sportsmen consider these recommendations: 

1. Inspect and field test sporting firearms now. Make sure your favorite 
gun or rifle is safe and will function properly when fired at wild game. 

2. Regain shooting coordination and timing by visiting a local rifle 


range or shotgun trap—skeet field. 


3. Condition yourself physically and mentally. Don’t over-exert; know 
your limitations. Begin with short hikes over the countryside, gradually 
increasing the distance and hill-climbing. Sore feet and cramped muscles 


take the pleasure out of hunting. 


4. Have your eyesight checked and if corrective measures are necessary, 
take them well in advance of the season. Not only will the ability to see 
distinctly improve your hunting success, it could also prevent shooting by 


mistake. 
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An Extra Duck In Your Bag 


By Phil Barske, 


Chairman, Information & Education Committee 
Atlantic Waterfowl Council 


F EVERY hunter made a conscien- 

tious effort to kill cleanly and to 
pick up every bird that dropped, 
the daily bag limit of ducks could be 
raised by at least one and possibly 
more in every flyway. Based on data 
gathered by Federal, state, and pri- 
vate agencies, the annual waste of 
unretrieved waterfowl is at least a 
disgraceful 25 per cent. 

An intensive study by the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service during the 
1955-56 season showed that the unre- 
trieved kill of ducks and geese that 
season totalled 3,070,964 birds, or 21 
per cent of the total national bag; 
and this included only birds knocked 
down within sight of the hunters. 
X-ray examinations of wild-trapped 
birds indicate that a staggering num- 
ber of birds fly away from the blinds 
and decoys carrying wounds that 
later prove fatal. In an Illinois study, 
35 per cent of nearly two thousand 
mallards examined were carrying one 
or more shot pellets. 





What is the cause of crippling loss? 
How can it be reduced? Two ques- 
tions, simple in nature but involving 
a mighty tough factor to work with, 
for the one real controlling element 
is the “human being.” 

If there were perfect understand- 
ing and coordination between gun 
and man, the loss of cripples would 
be within reason. Where reason would 
lie is debatable, but it certainly 
shouldn't be 25 per cent. We always 
will have some crippling in all forms 
of shooting—it’s inevitable—but as 
sportsmen and conservationists, we 
want to cut this loss to a minimum. 
Primary responsibility for waterfowl 
waste rests with the gunner. 

The number of waterfowl lost can 
be correlated with the attitude and 
proficiency of the hunter, his equip- 
ment, and the conditions under 
which he shoots. Of these factors, the 
hunter’s personal attitude governs 
the number of dead and crippled 
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waterfowl he leaves behind him to 
such an extent that other factors be- 
come trivial. 


In a Pennsylvania study, ,Randall 
found that novice hunters have a 
higher crippling loss than the aver- 
age or veteran hunter, owing partly 
to such causes as shooting at out-of- 
range birds and using inadequate 
shot loads. The loss by the average 
and veteran hunter was reduced by 
more than 40% when retrievers were 
used. 


Few of us go through a season 
without having cause for self-reproach 
over unrecovered crippled and dead 
birds. Even if we were indifferent to 
the humane aspect, we could not 
ignore the fact that it is idiotic to 
allow at least one-fourth of the total 
annual waterfowl kill to be wasted! 
Maybe a rundown on some of the 
causes of crippling will strike a chord 
of self-reproach in us, and when the 
same situation arises this fall, pos- 
sibly we will check ourselves in time 
to become a statistic reducer and a 
duck saver. 


1. Inability to judge distance—This 
undoubtedly is the greatest single 
cause of avoidable loss. Just why this 
occurs in gunner after gunner in- 
volves psychology and lack of shoot- 


ing experience. The hunter who 
shoots at all out-of-range birds and 


occasionally bags one is not demon- 
strating skill but mere ignorance in 
the proper use of his fowling piece; 
the sky shooters cripple more ducks 
than all other hunters put together. 
A real sportsman waits until the bird 
is well within range so that if one is 
crippled a quick second or third shot 
will help erase the blunder of a par- 
tial hit. The extra shot carried in 
many duck guns should be reserved 
to rake a cripple the moment it is 
down. 


2. Poor marksmanship—This hits 
us where it hurts! For ten months, 
old Betsy sits mouldering in the cab- 
inet and then on the legal hour of 
the opening day we proceed to prac- 
tice on live birds. We have just 
enough feel to get the birds in the 
outside pattern and do our damage. 
One federal official, who has observed 
gunners in the field for many years, 
said that many of the cripples of the 
first few days are caused by “good” 
gunners, but “good” gunners who 
haven't shot since last season and con- 
sequently the first day out often be- 
comes a “sighting-in” time that costs 
plenty of lost ducks. 


3. Inability to judge the range— 
Here is a matter that can become a 
real issue. Our modern shells are 
hard-hitting, but they are not radar- 
guided, nor does the man who pur- 
chases a box of long-range shells 
automatically acquire the skill that 
is needed for pointing the gun for 
that kind of shooting. A fundamental 
knowledge of the proper range and 
killing power of the shooting equip- 
ment still is basic. Even with the gun 
loaded with long-range shells, let’s re- 
member that in long-range shooting 
the lead is the thing and that it’s 
mighty important to get at least three 
to five pellets of number six chilled 
shot into a duck to kill cleanly. Of 
course, that can vary with the size of 
the duck and the location of the 
pellet penetration. Long-range shells 
have made real contributions to good 
sport when used intelligently. The 
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numerous devices that make a garden 
spray of a scattergun must come back 
to reality and should not imply kill- 
ing at foolish ranges. Shooting at 
birds that are out of range is the 
greatest single cause of avoidable loss. 
Why is this done? Probably because 
the hunter simply cannot judge dis- 
tance. If that is the case, he should 
pace off and put a marker at thirty 
yards (consistent killing range), fifty 
yards (near maximum consistent kill- 
ing range) and seventy yards (out of 
consistent killing range). Just as a 
man becames intimately familiar 
with his automobile and the maxi- 
mum speed it will endure, so must 
he recognize that his gun also oper- 
ates within limits. 


4. Failure to retrieve birds—The 
causes for failure to retrieve birds 
ranges from the lack of a retrieving 
dog to just downright piggishness, in 
cases where birds are shot just for 
target practice or where a fellow is 
too lazy to exert himself to pick up a 
downed bird. Many shooters do not 
own or use dogs and must rely upon 
their own resources to retrieve. All is 
well if the bird is stone dead and 
conditions are such that either boots 
or a boat can be used to pick up. 
The gunner shooting over deep or 
tidal water without boat or dog to 
aid in retrieving is a heavy contrib- 
utor to the cripple loss. It takes 
will power to shove out after a 
downed bird, especially when the 
“limit” still is to be reached and 
there is danger of flaring any incom- 
ing birds. 

Laws designed to protect the birds 
may add to the cripple loss. The 
present law does not allow shooting 
from a motor-propelled boat and this 
frequently is a hardship on a gunner 
who wants to pursue a wounded bird. 
To be able to have the necessary 
speed to chase a wounded bird is an 
important factor in bird recovery 
and also, in the initiative of the in- 
dividual to go out. This regulation 
merits further consideration and it’s 


up to us to develop the solution. 
The Atlantic Waterfowl Council at 
its May, 1956, meeting unanimously 
supported a resolution that power 
boats be allowed to retrieve cripples 
within a 200 yard radius of the shoot- 
ing position or blind. 

Failure to retrieve birds can’t be 
passed over without a few words 
about the “eatin’ ducks.” How many 
of our smaller and “inferior” ducks 
are knocked down before the legal 
limit of “good” ducks is obtained? 

5. Type of shooting—The various 
agencies interested in reducing cripple 
wastage have facts that show the 
effect of different types of shooting 
on cripple loss. 

Pass shooting: The highest degree 
of shooting ability is necessary for 
successful pass shooting and, unfor- 
tunately, this type of shooting at- 
tracts many of the inexperienced 
gunners and thus results in the high- 
est cripple loss. 

Decoy shooting: This is the favorite 
type of shooting method and is best 
suited for the average gunner. If a 
gunner is conscientious, and is backed 
by a dog, the cripple loss can be held 
quite low; again dependent as is all 
other shooting, on weather and water 
conditions. 

Jump shooting: This type of shoot- 
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ing is a favorite with many gunners 
and both by the nature of the sport 
and the situations usually encount- 
ered, cripple loss is relatively light. 

Henry Davis of the Remington 
Arms prepared a yardstick for scor- 
ing and states that a good gunner 
will score 50 per cent on pass shoot- 
ing or over tall timber and will score 
75 per cent when shooting over de- 
coys or jump shooting. 

6. Period of season—Most studies 
indicate that early season cripple loss 
is the most severe. We can attribute 
this peak loss to several factors; many 
of us know some secret ones of our 
own. As the season progresses, the 
vegetation becomes sparser, the birds 
are easier to find and also, the gun- 
ners who persist usually are dyed-in- 
the-wool shooters who know how to 
point and swing a gun. 

In many aspects of the whole 
waterfowl problem, there are com- 
paratively few things that we can do 
as individuals to help waterfowl. 


Nevertheless, as far as cripple and 
dead birds losses are concerned, one 
of the best ways in which we can 
help to reduce this tragic loss is to 
readjust our sights and our standards 
of sportsmanship. 

As individual gunners, our greatest 
responsibility and obligation is to 
ourselves—to make ourselves believe 
and feel like real sportsmen. It’s a 
feeling that we all know and one 
that most of us have experienced at 
times. In discussing ideas and _ phil- 
osophies, I often think of the article 
written by the late H. P. Sheldon in 
Country Life (1940), for it illustrates 
the point: “I feel that I have an 
extra moral privilege to speak frankly 
on this subject, for in the past, I, too, 
have fired long-range cartridges in 
a long-range gun at a long-range duck 
who had nothing to lose but his life 
or his splendid gift of flight. He had, 
perhaps, burst his shell beyond the 
Arctic Circle on a night when the 
Northern Lights were sweeping long 
fingers of cold mysterious fire across 
the firmament. The Great Slave Lake, 
the Touissant Marsh where the slow 
stream of that name empties into 
Erie; Currituck Sound; and cane 
brakes, bayous and piney woods of the 
Deep South, and a winter on a shal- 
low coastal lake in Louisiana. Then 
northward again to the Circle with a 
mate, and southward again, until one 
morning on Mattamuskeet a far flung 
pellet of number four shot smashed 
the delicate articulation of his right 
wing and brought him down to skulk 
helplessly amid the cattails until a 
mink found him finally. We’re not 
cruel, but we are damnably thought- 
less.” 





BANDED DUCK MAKES LONG FLIGHT 
A scaup duck bagged last fall by a New Hampshire hunter traveled 


about 6,000 miles to the Granite State, the Wildlife Management Institute 
reports. The bird had been leg-banded in July at the Minto Lakes, 30 miles 


west of Fairbanks, Alaska. Its long flight was uncovered when the band was 
forwarded to the U. §S. Fish and Wildlife Service for checking against its 


bird-banding files. 
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met challenges before—and he 
knew, back in 1951, how he was going 
after this one—all-out! The Douglass- 
ville sportsman read everything he 
could get his hands on—and he hasn’t 
quit searching for additional material 
even now. He advertised in sports- 
men’s magazines that he wanted to 
buy Irish Setters that were honest-to- 
goodness bird dogs. He put a number 
of professional trainers to watching 
for worthwhile prospects. He sought 
and obtained advice from such world- 
famous authorities as Dr. Leon Whit- 
ney, Henry P. Davis, Horace Lytle, 
McDowell Lyon and many others. 
He faced the fact that he could in- 
terest himself in bird dogs as bird 
dogs. Beauty and every other factor 
would have to be ignored, at least un- 
til immediate goals could be reached. 
We can recall writing to him about 
that time that the history of the breed 
indicated that there was too much 
challenge for any one man to master, 
no matter the extent of his wealth, 


ED LeGrande had accepted and his determination, his energy, his 
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scientific breeding knowledge—or 
luck. 
That warning was _ unnecessary. 


Showing the measure of a true sports- 
man, LeGrande had determined that 
it would not be enough for him to 
develop a successful strain for him- 
self, even if that were possible. He set 
his sights on the much larger goal of 
popularizing the Red Ones among 
average hunters by breeding the dogs 
up to true field quality. It was at 
about that time that LeGrande read 
an article by Horace Lytle suggesting 
that the Irish could most speedily be 
bred up to field quality by borrowing 
from the field trial English Setters. 
LeGrande accepted the suggestion 
even though he knew it would take 
several generations of training, trying 
and selecting before. he could have 
even one dog that could be registered 
as an Irish Setter—and with no guar- 
antee of success. And, that’s the way 
it has eventuated. Just one product 
from the seven years of breeding, a 
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NATIONAL RED SETTER CHAMPION Willow Winds Hobo—“One-eyed Hobo’—lost his |% 
right eye while training on the Canadian prairies as a puppy. This Pennsylvania-owned and | 
bred star is one of two Irish to win a Field Dog Stud Book—recognized championship since 7 
1878. The other is his litter-brother, Double Champion Double Jay. ie 
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DOUBLE CHAMPION is Pennsylvania-bred Double Jay. He is a member of one of the 
most successful litters ever bred. From a mating Ned LeGrande of Douglassville made in 


1952 came Double Jay, Willow Winds Hobo and other outstanding winners. Double Jay is 
owned, trained and handled by “Rusty” Baynard of Dover, Delaware. 
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cross-breed called Hard Tack, shows 
the makings of a good one. Hard 
Tack’s progeny, at last, will be eligi- 
ble for registration with the Field 
Dog Stud Book as Irish Setters. - 

But a man doesn’t live forever. Ned 
LeGrande started breeding programs 
along at least two other lines at the 
same time. A lot of dogs have come 
to, a lot of dogs have left the hilltop 
farm outside of Pottstown in the last 
few years. The process of breeding, 
training, selecting and disposing has 
been an endless one that has survived 
many discouragements. A virus took 
28 puppies within two weeks during 
July, 1956. The best male he ever 
owned died in a kennel accident at 
the age of two. The biggest running 
dog died while still a Derby. His 
greatest prospect lost an eye to spear 
grass on the Canadian pairie. The 
“winningest” Irish Setter in history 
at the time of her death at age three 
died in whelp. 

Breeding programs on the scale 
that LeGrande planned them would 
produce far too many dogs for one 
man and a platoon of trainers to 
house, feed, train and try. Mindful of 
the experiences of so many others 
who had tried it alone, LeGrande 
planned from the beginning that he’d 
have to have all of the help he could 
get. To help and encourage others he 
both sold and gave away his best 
products. 

The rest of us who were pursuing 
the challenge were scattered all about 
the country. For a time during 1951 
we looked to the existant national 
breed club for leadership—but found 
neither interest nor understanding. 
We weren’t about to wait forever for 
the Irish Setter Club of America. 
Mostly by mail, but with LeGrande 
doing the traveling that unified us, 
we founded the National Red Setter 
Field Trial Club late in 1951. 

A suggestion to LeGrande that he 
take part in the new club as an officer 
was received with this gruff reply: “I 
already have plenty of work to do. 
Let someone else have the spotlight.” 








SPEARHEAD of “the greatest challenge in 
sportsdom” is William E. “Ned” LeGrande 
of Douglassville. Since 1951 when he first 
began to play his part in the Irish Setter’s 
revival afield, he has run up a score of about 
200 field trial wins. The former star tackle 
at William & Mary has inspired many with 
his determination. 


The initial officers of the club were 
the diplomatic Archer Church of New 
Jersey as president, Allen Bortz of 
Allentown, vice-president, and—in the 
key role of secretary-treasurer—a gen- 
ial Eastern Shoreman, Ralph C. 
“Rusty” Baynard of Dover, Delaware. 
When business responsibilities dic- 
tated the resignations of Church and 
Bortz, Baynard was moved up to the 
presidency, Ray Hagan of Mexico, 
Mo., was elected vice-president and 
Mrs. Carl Schollenberger of Allen- 
town became secretary-treasurer. 

Modestly begun, the National Red 
Setter Field Trial Club, Inc., has be- 
come the largest club in the world 
exclusively devoted to field trials— 
and the largest Irish Setter club in 
the world. All of this in something 
less than six years. 

But, a long membership list does 
not, of itself, make bird dogs. That 
there has been equal, if not greater, 
progress in the quality of the dogs is 
attested to by a recent study of the 
record books which reveals that the 
Irish are now winning breed-open 
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stakes in direct proportion to the 
number of their entries. 

LeGrande’s initial inventory of bird 
dogs was a slim one. He had two fe- 
males that were capable bird dogs. 
Willow Winds Bessie was a bird find- 
er and fully broken, but she offered 
little promise as a brood female—al- 
though she could and did win in the 
smaller trials. Bessie had too much of 
a hippity-hop in her gait—indicative 
of a serious failing in her running 
gear. The other female, Willow Winds 
Smada gave greater promise, although 
she, too, had many shortcomings. 
Bittie, as she was called about the ken- 


LUCKY ACCIDENT was the discovery of 
AKC Field Trial Champion Askew’s Caro- 
lina Lady, foundation of the sensationally 
successful WiHlow Winds Kennel of W. E. 


LeGrande. This stylish birdfinder was dis- 
covered in a small North Carolina, town at 
the age of five. Since then she has had 28 
field trial wins. 





nel, traced back through several lines 
to Horace Lytle’s old Smada Byrd. Al- 
though she was also a winner, her 
greatest achievements were destined 
to be accomplished in the whelping 
box. 


Early in 1951 LeGrande received a 
report from a bird dog trainer in the 
Blue Ridge mountains of Virginia. 
There was a Red Dog puppy down 
there that was cutting quail country 
up into little pieces. Ned went to look 
for himself and returned with a 
youngster he named Willow Winds 
Mike. The youngster displayed an un- 
limited amount of the desire and com- 
petive fire his breed needed so badly. 
He was bred to Bittie and the result 
was a litter of both winners and pro- 
ducers. Among them were Willow 
Winds Ambassador, Willow Winds 
Doctor, Willow Winds Viceroy—and 
Willow Winds Eve. She was to pro- 
duce the greatest litter of field Irish 
bred in modern times. 


Meantime, the friendship between 
LeGrande and Baynard had grown 
warm —as any real bird dog man could 
tell from the unmerciful way they 
kidded each other about their respec- 
tive dogs. 

Baynard had a male that seemed 
to LeGrande, to be far too hand- 
some to be an honest-to-goodness bird 
dog. And, although Rusty’s Jinx had 
several wins in breed-open shooting 
dog stakes, Ned refused to accept him 
as a bird dog until he could see him 
in action. Baynard marched both Le- 
Grande and Jinx out to the Peters- 
berg recreation near Dover and treat- 
ed the doubter to the sight of his big 
fellow wheeling into intense point on 
a Native covey. 


Baynard having proven his point 
and his dog, it only remained for them 
to wait until a suitable female could 
be found for Jinx’ service. 

Even at this early stage of the game 
LeGrande had a great many more 
dogs than he could possibly handle. 
He had given, with strings, a sister of 
his young winners, Viceroy, Doctor 
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and Ambassador, to a friend in Potts- 
town. The “string” was that he could 
borrow her back to breed her if he so 
desired. Thus it was that Willow 
Winds Eve, daughter of reliable Bit- 
tie and the hot-blooded Mike, was 
bred to Rusty’s Jinx, the scion of a 
three-legged dam. From this mating 
came such brilliant stars as Baynard’s 
Double Champion Double Jay, Le- 
Grande’s National Red Setter Open 
Shooting Dog Champion Willow 
Winds Hobo and Don Martin’s Byrd- 
field Kate and Byrdfield Zet. 

LeGrande continued advertising 
for Red Setter bird dogs. His widely- 
proclaimed offers to buy had the ap- 
pearance of coming from an easy 
mark. And apparently, there were 
many who took him for just that. 
Mail with patently false, impossible, 
misguided and misguiding claims 
poured in. Just reading and answer- 
ing it was a diverting task. During 
this period a great many Irish came 
to Willow Winds Farm—and almost 
as many left when they couldn’t live 
up to the claims that had been made 
for them. This was particularly true 
of a number that had been offered as 
pointing with a high tail. 

Early in the game LeGrande had 
become obsessed with the idea of 
putting high tails on Irish Setters. 
“You have to have them,” he de- 
clared, “or you can’t win field trials.” 
He conceded that for his own taste a 
high tail was just a final exclamation 
mark on an intense bird dog. “But,” 
he reasoned, “there are a lot of men 
judging who absolutely demand it. 
If you have a high-tailed point there’s 
no way of calling it a ‘stop to bird.’”’ 
And, so—the search for a high tailed 
Irish Setter went on. 

One report that came in sounded 
more promising than a_ hundred 
others, if for no other reason than it 
came from a professional trainer. Near 
his training grounds in South Caro- 
lina, according to the trainer’s letter, 
there was a farmer whose little red 
female was the best bird finder in the 






























CHARTER MEMBERS of the National Red 
Setter Club are these Pennsylvanians. In the 
foreground is John Van Alst, Harrisburg and 
behind him is Carl Schollenberger of Allen- 
town. 


area—and she pointed with a high 
tail! Ned checked with a phone call 
before taking off for South Carolina. 
He wasn't too optimistic. The female 
was five years old and a male would 
be a lot more useful to a breeder.. 

However, he lost a lot of his mis- 
givings when he had a brief oppor- 
tunity on the edge of the farm to see 
her handle a bird. Unfortunately, she 
wasn’t for sale. She was not only the 
owner’s bird dog, she was the family 
pet. 

LeGrande persisted and the owner 
finally placed a price, a rather high 
one, on the dog. It was high enough 
that Ned took one more look before 
making a decision. The dog had a 
rather large lump on the side of her 
neck. The farmer said she’d always 
had it, but Ned decided not to take 
the risk. 
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Then—he took one more look—and 
changed his mind again. .Askew’s Car- 
olina Lady went home with him. He 
didn’t know it then—but he’d bought 
a treasure beyond measure. Lady has 
since proven to be truly prepotent— 
meaning she has such an attractive 
combination of inheritance-determin- 
ing genes that she invariably passes on 
all or most of her own best qualities. 
And her “get” and her “get’s get” 
seem, also, to have this happy facility. 

LeGrande hadn’t had Lady long 
when he decided he'd better go look- 
ing for more of the same. Her breed- 
er, Earl Bond, had disappeared from 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, but Lady had 
had one litter in South Carolina. Ned 
traced every puppy in that litter, 
found that only one, a male, sur- 
vived. Thus it was that he found 
and bought Ike Jack Kendrick. Both 
Jack and Lady have~ long-since 
earned the title of Field Trial Cham- 
pions from the American Kennel 


‘Club. Despite the fact that until her 


recent retirement Lady spent most of 
her time in the whelping box, she 
accumulated 28 recognized field trial 
wins including the National Red Set- 
ter Open Shooting Dog Champion- 
ship stake in 1953. Jack has 51 recog- 
nized wins—nearly twice the total of 
any Irish Setter that ever lived. 
LeGrande hasn’t kept an accurate 
count, but in the past five-and-one-half 
years his dogs have accumulated well 
over 200 wins. It is unlikely that any 
kennel has ever been able to ap- 
proach, in quantity, this success Al- 
though he has had dogs with as many 
as four trainers at a time, LeGrande 
has handled his own dogs in most of 
these wins. He competes in more stake 
than most men would have the energy 
to attend. Here’s what the folks of the 
Irish Setter Club of Minnesota had 
to say after their trial of last spring: 
“This man drove, alone, some 2,500 
miles at a considerable expenditure 
of time, money and physical effort. 
Not for the glory of the wins—but be- 
cause of his tremendous interest and 


his unselfish desire to help the Irish 
Setter attain its rightful status as a 
class bird dog. We, here in Minne. 


sota, can appreciate what Henry P. | 


Davis meant when he expressed the 
opinion that LeGrande has done more 


for the Irish Setter than any other |) 


man in our time.” 


Speaking for the rest of us cam. 7 
paigning Irish Setters in field trials, 7 
the writer can state that there is | 
nothing—but nothing—that gives us | 
greater pleasure than whipping Le. — 


Grande and his dogs. At the last Na- 
tional trial we skunked him. Four 
stakes and ten placements and—de. 
spite the presence of a full string of | 
stars—LeGrande couldn’t get in. He | 
certainly didn’t enjoy the situation, 
but he said “It is the healthiest thing 
that could have happened.” 

If LeGrande, the owner-handler, 
was shut out, LeGrande the breeder 
had a most successful trial. Of the 


ten winners, he either bred eight of 


them or the stock from which they 
were bred. 

As one more measure of the success 
of this amazing Pennsylvanian, here 


are the all-time rankings of Irish Set- | 


ters according to the number of rec- 
ognized field trial wins: 1. AKC Field 
Trial Champion Ike Jack Kendrick. 


52; Willow Winds Cathy (bred by 7 | 


Harrisburg’s John Van Alst)-31; AKC 
Field Trial Champion Askew’s Caro- 
lina Lady-28; National Red Setter 
Open Shooting Dog Champion Wil- 
low Winds Hobo-28; and Sally of Kil- 


dare-20. Of the top five, LeGrande |) 


owned and campaigned the top four- 
with Jack and Hobo still actively cam- 
paigning. Ned even managed to win 





two high quality puppy stakes in a . 
single day back in 1953. Hobo placed |— 


first on a spring morning at the Eng: 
lish Setter Club of America, the first 


time in that ancient club’s history that | 


any Irish Setter had won a stake out- 
right. Ned packed the dog into the 
station wagon and got him to the | 


grounds of the South Jersey Club, 90 | | 






miles away, in time to win first in that ~ 


club’s puppy stake. 
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SCION OF TWO GREATS is Happy Valley Clem owned by Mrs. Marna Miller, of Reading, 
and trained and handled by husband Tom. Clem, a winner in the stiff competition of 
Lehigh Valley area shooting dog stakes, is a son of Red Setter National Champion Willow 
Winds Hobo and AKC Field Trial Champion Askew’s Carolina Lady. 


As a result of this kind of success- 
ful campaigning, the Red Ones have 
created a new respect for themselves 
among most field trial men and a 
great many just-plain-hunters. We 
still take a lot of kidding about our 
efforts with the Irish—but those who 
kid are no longer willing to crawl 
out on a limb. The time was when 
they viewed us being foolishly breed- 
blind. “It can’t be done,” they’d say. 
But—after we’d beaten them a few 
times they’d either have to confess 
that our dogs were something or that 
their dogs were not very much. Now 
it’s more likely that we'll be saluted 
with some sharpened variation of the 
idea that we are foolish to want to 
do it the hard way. We see it differ- 
ently. We feel that these critics are 
getting only a part of the thrill of the 
bird dog challenge. 

We've heard some folks express the 
opinion that field trial judges are in- 
clined to be prejudiced against the 


Red Ones. We have knowledge of 
only two instances where this has 
actually happened. However, the 
writer does have a theory that ex- 
plains how and why a great many 
folks may have gained this impression. 
We hear them say: “Why, the judges 
didn’t even look at my Irish Setter.” 
One minute of looking at some of the 
worst Irish Setters is more than 
enough for good trial judges. If an 
animal can’t move efficiently, if every 
stride is a strain, if a dog is going up 
and down as much as he is going 
forward—then he becomes a painful 
sight for the discriminating lover of a 
class bird dog. Result: a first look at 
the worst of the Irish is more than 
enough to eliminate them from con- 
sideration in the eyes of most judges. 
And then the owner misunderstands. 

There’s another area of misunder- 
standing. That’s the belief some hunt- 
ers have that field trial dogs are dif- 
ferent from high class hunting dogs 
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and that the field trial dogs run too 
big for practical hunting. In the first 
respect they are right. In the second 
as wrong as can be. 

The big differences between field 
trial dogs and high class hunting com- 
panions are in conditioning, training— 
and the opportunity to compete. If 
your bird dog really is a good one he 
can be conditioned and encouraged 
to cover a greater amount of ground. 
Let those big-going field trial dogs 
run off their initial head of steam 
and they become most serviceable gun 
dogs—at a practical range for the foot 
hunter. 


When Hobo won his championship 
at Petersberg, Deleware last Novem- 
ber he was positively brilliant, cutting 
his course to ribbons. At mid-week 
Ned LeGrande drove back down to 
Delaware for some quail” hunting. 
Thanksgiving morning was cold and 
clear. Ned had hunted both Hobo 
and Jack hard the day before. The 
writer was stymied with a back in- 
jury—but I watched as Ned and Rusty 
Baynard set off on the morning's 
hunt. Ned with his two champoins— 
and Rusty with his Champion Double 
Jay. Even the late Rusty’s Jinx, daddy 
of Hobo, Double Jay and a dozen 
other winners tried to cut it for a 
while. There were a lot of birds 
pointed, handled and shot at that day 
—a day of great beauty marred only 
by some pretty awful marksmanship. 


One Pennsylvania fancier of the 
Red Ones doesn’t miss—not very often. 
He’s Dave Hasinger of Huntingdon 
Valley, the owner of the dogs in last 
month’s cover painting. Dave is one 
of the finest trap shots on the east 
coast—and his charming wife, Jane, is 
equally proficient in women’s trap 
competition. Individually they are 
both many-times champions. In a 
husband-wife shoot they are a most 
formidable pair. 

Hasinger, although a later recruit, 
has had an amazing success with his 
Valli-Hi Lacey (so-named by orches- 
tra leader Paul Whiteman for her 


feminine ways) and Valli-Hi Jay. Not 
yet a breeder, he is now selecting in. 
dividuals that should blend into stock 
that will further enhance the reputa. 
tion of the Red Ones with field men, 

When the Red Setter club was 
formed there were two regional clubs, 


Indiana and New England, actively |) 
holding trials. Now there are ten-/ 
with two others getting ready. Trials, | 
all offered by Irish Setter clubs but | 


not all of them restricted to the Red 7 
Ones, will be run this fall in North | 


Carolina, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, | q 


Minnesota, the Kansas City area, the 
Oakland-San Francisco area, the Los 
Angeles area and in New England, 
The Irish Setter Club of Canada has 
some fine field enthusiasts and _ the 
Irish Setter Club of Dallas is reported 
to be well along with plans. 

In the spring the NRSFTC holds 
its Midwestern Red Setter Open 
Championship over the superb shoot- 
ing dog courses of Ohio’s Delaware 


Dam Recreation Area. In the fall- 7 
and you're all invited for November |) 


8-9-10 this year—it runs its National 
Red Setter Open Shooting Dog Cham- 
pionship program over the Petersburg | 
grounds near Dover, Delaware. Any- f 


one who thinks he has a dog good | - 
enough to compete can enter. Anyone 7 


who enjoys bird dogs and brisk fall 
weather is invited to spend the week- 
end with us. We get enough enjoy- 


ment from our sport that we want | 


everyone to share it with us. 


Ask any hunter of upland game | 
One of the most beautiful 
sights in this world of ours is that of | 


birds. 


a good bird dog locked up tight ona 
stylish point. For thousands of sports- 
men everywhere this picture is perfec- 
tion if the bird dog is an Irish Setter 
—his coat gleaming copper and gold 


in the sunlight. And the only way |) 
that picture could be improved upon [ 
would be if there was another Irish |) 


Setter backing him! Of course, if the 


picture has a backdrop of a beautiful | 
Pennsylvania landscape with the crisp | 
autumn air of opening day—well, | 


we're ready. Are you? 
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Financial Report for the Fiscal Yea 


JUNE 1, 1956 TO MAY 31, 1957 


By Joseph J. Micco, Comptroller 
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INCE our last published report 

which covered the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1956, seasons have 
come and gone. The Commission 
hopes your lives have been enriched 
to some extent by their efforts. How- 
ever, more important than the past 
are the plans for the future and the 
steps necessary to provide more sport, 
more game, more real relaxation 
from days afield, both for the pres- 
ent and future generations. Those 
are the major objectives of the Com- 
mission and every effort is directed 
to the accomplishment of these goals. 

To provide food, cover and pro- 
tection for wildlife, as well as to 
propagate it and distribute it in suit- 
able habitat, places tremendous re- 


y |. sponsibilities on those who guide 








wildlife management activities. It re- 
quires capable, dedicated administra- 
tion and personnel, long-range plan- 
ning, research and hard work. The 
steady progress by the Commission 
towards its objectives evidences proof 
that all the requisites are present in 


a we) 
ans “ 7 
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the organization. All phases of wild- 
life management of course also costs 
money, much more today than a few 
years ago as evidenced by the in- 
creased operating costs. To partly 
counteract the ever increasing costs, 
the Commission constantly strives to 
secure the highest possible return for 
each dollar spent. 

Some major returns realized by 
the expenditure of Game Fund 
monies during the past fiscal year 
are listed in the article headed, 
“Highlights of Accomplishments.” 

The Commission’s financial pic- 
ture for the fiscal year ended May 31, 
1957 is shown in Schedule No. IV. 
It began operations on June 1, 1956 
with a net available balance for ex- 
penditure of $3,708,965.74, revenue 
from all sources during the fiscal 
year amounted to $4,882,726.07 mak- 
ing a grand total of funds available 
for all purposes of $8,591,691.81. The 
expenditures for the fiscal year to- 
talled $4,265,445.50 leaving a_bal- 
ance of $4,326,246.31. The unpaid 
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vouchers in the Fiscal Offices on May 
31, 1957 amounted to $116,992.45, 
the addition of this item reconciles 
our balance with the cash balance in 
the State Treasury in the amount of 
$4,443,238.76. 

The cash balance in the Game 
Fund at the close of a fiscal year 
is not all surplus as many have been 
erroneously led to believe. In the 
course of normal operations there 
remains at the close of each year cer- 
tain liabilities and reserves which 
have to be paid and be supported 
with this balance. 

Schedule No. 1 of this report shows 
the obligations as well as the net 
financial position of the Commission 
as of May $1, 1957. The vouchers 
payable in the amount of $218.99 
and encumbrances in the amount of 
$66,035.06 for the Department of 
Revenue are obligations incurred in 
connection with the printing and is- 
suing of Hunting Licenses. The Re- 
serve for continuing Appropriation 
to the Treasury Department in the 
amount of $741.00 is the unexpended 
balance of the Appropriation made 
to said Department for the replace- 
ment of escheated checks. The Re- 
serve for Restricted Revenue Re- 
ceived and Appropriated in the 
amount of $13,202.93 is the amount 
received for the sale and lease of 
certain Game Lands under the pro- 
visions of Act No. 43, Session of 
1955. All monies received under this 


Act are earmarked for the purchase 
of additional Game Lands and Min. 
eral Rights. The Reserve for Work. 
ing Capital in the amount of $1, 
250,000.00 is necessary to enable the 
Commission to carry on its normal 
operations during the months of 
June, July, August and September of 
each fiscal year, at which time the 
expenditures greatly exceed income. 
The net balance of $2,127,623.73 plus 
the estimated revenue for the 1957. 
1959 Biennium, less the mandatory 
requirements for the Department of 
Revenue, Department of State, De. 
partment of Labor and _ Industry 
(Social Security Fund) and the Treas. 
ury Department has been budgeted 
to finance the Commission’s opera- 
tions during the current biennium. 


In the succeeding pages of this re- 
port other detailed schedules and sta- 
tistical information will be found. 
For the individual who prefers a 
quick picture of the Commission’s 
finances we refer you to the two pie 
charts, one showing income and the 
other outgo. 


Audit of the Fund 


Under the provisions of Article 
IV, Section 402 of the Fiscal Code, 
the Auditor General is required to 
audit the accounts and affairs of all 
State Departments, Boards and Com- 
missions at least once each year. The 
last formal audit of the Commission 
covered the fiscal year ended May 








Less: Liabilities and Reserves 


Vouchers Payable—Game Commission 





SCHEDULE NO. I 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION AS OF MAY 31, 1957 
pase ON ONSERGEE Gs Gene Seu Rebieeacaes $1,767 ,939.46 
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Vouchers Payable—Dept. of Revenue .............ceeceeecees 
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Encumbrances—Dept. of Revenue ..... 
Encumbrances—Game Commission ..... 
Reserve for continuing Appro. to Treasury Department .... 
Reserve for Restricted Revenue Received and Appropriated 
Reserve for working Capital .......... 


Net Balance available for expenditure in the 1957-59 biennium .......... $2,127 ,623.73 


2,675,299.30 


2,315,615.03 
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SCHEDULE NO. II 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 
Game Law Enforcement on a State-wide Basis .............. ccc cece cece cece $ 604,560.54 
Proportionate Share of Field Divisions’ Administration Costs .......... 68,159.51 
Maintenance of Prisoners Incarcerated for violation of Game Laws 1,038.74 
General Administrative expenses in connection with Law Enforcement .... 74,445.58 
Activities in connection with the control of predators ...................... 170,640.84 
Se, SI SI 6 6.55.4 6.4.4. Lard sdie A OSR'6's 66:04:40 SARE aise 0% Cw 18,174.78 
Payment to Retirement System for Employes .........cccccccccccccccsccssccs 32,148.90 
Total Cost During the Fiscal Year for this Purpose was ................000- $ 969,168.89 
LAND MANAGEMENT 

Food and Cover Projects on State-owned Lands .................cccececccees $ 583,841.26 
Food and Cover Projects on other than State-owned Lands ................. 108,001.93 
Maintenance and Development of State Game Lands, Primary and Auxiliary 

Refuges, Dog Training and Archery Preserves ................ccceececeees 62,224.60 
Purchase of Land including Title and Survey Costs ...................eeeee 146,319.37 
Establishing, Maintaining, Development and Operating Farm-Game Projects 176,934.51 
Proportionate Share of Field Divisions’ Administration Costs ................ 88,641.23 
Conservation Development Work in Cooperation with Federal Government 27,027.89 
Purchase of Equipment (trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) .............eeeeeeees 116,148.33 
oy ge i OO ge a ee eee re ere 75,979.91 
General Administrative Expenses in connection with Land Management .... 177,329.27 
Maintenance of State Game Propagation Areas ...........cccceccccccccsccecs 6,273.26 
Payment to Retirement System for Employes .............cccccecccscccsccees 47,632.38 
Bulliding Construction on State Game TONGS ......ccscsccccscccccescesccccce 16,117.09 
Establishing and Maintaining Rabbit Farms (exclusive of Food and Cover 

RIP, 6-55 Gin:cicsae ormereiere crac aa \ieve srere segue G.clacdcale/\s a\6'eaie.4'eSi8 0S o8id 6 8G we @ ele eow'ee-s 7,096.76 
Total Cost during the Fiscal Year for this Purpose was ..............eseeeees $1,639,567.79 















31, 1956 and we are pleased to re- 
port all accounts were found to be in 
order. 

Additional safeguards and controls 
imposed upon all Departments, 
Boards and Commissions are: 


]. The mandatory requirement 
that all invoices, payrolls and other 
operating expenses must be audited 
by the Auditor General and State 
Treasury Departments before pay- 
ment. 

2. The mandatory reporting daily, 
of all financial transactions to the 
Governor’s Bureau of Accounts and 
Controls. 

3. The control exercised by the 
Governor’s Budget Secretary over all 
requests for quarterly budget allot- 
ments and all other budget matters. 

4. The periodic verification of De- 
partmental Accounts with those 
maintained by the Auditor General's 
Department, the State Treasury and 
the Governor's Bureau of Accounts 
and Controls. 


State-Wide Field Operations 


Over one-half of the Game Fund 
expenditures is spent for land utili- 





zation, wildlife protection operations 
and law enforcement—all field activi- 
ties. Believing there is a general in- 
terest in the field operations and the 
amount spent for each activity, we 
refer you to schedule No. II for de- 
tails. 


Earmarked Fund 


Under the provisions of the Game 
Law, as amended by the 1949 Gen- 
eral Assembly, not less than $1.25 
from each Resident Hunter’s License 
fee shall be used for improving and 
maintaining natural wildlife habitat 
on land that is available for public 
hunting; the purchase, maintenance, 
operation, rental and _ storage of 
equipment used in this work; the 
purchase, distribution, planting, cul- 
tivating and harvesting of game 
foods; the purchase, trapping and 
distribution of all species of game, 
as well as providing protection to the 
property of Farm-Game Cooperators. 

This program has been in opera- 
tion for eight (8) years. During the 
eight (8) year period the Commission 
spent $998,478.28, in excess of the 
minimum requirements. 
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The schedule below shows the ex- 





for the fiscal years ending May 3], 








penditures in relationship to the 1950-57. 
minimum amount required by law 
Resident Minimum During Fiscal Over (*) Cumulative 
License Licenses to be Year Ended or Under (—) Over (*) 
Year Sold Expended Expenditures May 31, — Minimum or Under (—) 
1949 810,059 $1,012,573.75 $1,012,465.96+ 1950+ $ 107.79— $ 107.79— 
1950 801,948 1,002,435.00 1,266,856.18 1951 264,421.18* 264,313.39" 
1951 810,349 1,012,936.25 1,095,938.26 1952 83,002.10* 347,315.40* 
1952 830,1 1,037,683.75 1,163,287.09 1953 125,603.34* 472,918.74 
1953 859,137 1,073,921.25 1,247,584.35 1954 173,663.19* 646,581.84" 
1954 868,577 1,085,721.25 1,215,545.03 1955 129,823.78* 176 ,405.62* 
1955 897,776 1,122,220.00 1,150,865.08 1956 28,645 .80* 805,050.70* 
1956 870,000t 1,087,500.00 1,280,927.58 1957 193,427.58* »478.28* 
+ Expenditures from September 1, 1949 (effective date of act) to May 31, 1950. 
t Estimated License Sales. 
Capital Investments HUNTING LICENSES ISSUED 
Non- Total 
_The value of State Game Lands Year Resident Resident Licenses 
given below is the actual considera- a rar eran en 
tion paid and includes title search 1918 iletin ie 1,290 » ii 311,788 
and survey costs. The values of the {093 :::::::: 437'27 1/190 438,917 
other items is the estimated value 1933 Ercins 524.337 008 529,303 
as of May 31, 1957. 1943 ee 570,901 11-833 582.7 
State Game Lands (1920-1957) ... $4,544,536.80 c225 ‘""c**: ‘ < r 
Buildings on State Game Lands 278,754.57 1953 ........ 859,783°* 30,664 890,447 
Game Propagation Farms (Land, ieee 869,286% 30,827 900,113 
Buildings and Propagating Aare 898,542°* 32,471 931,013 
EL ccs axacagnesssahines 549,908.28 1956+ .....-. 894,805 34,873 929,678 
Division Headquarters ............ 66,311.99 
Conservation School (Buildings ene es oo 
FR a on nt EEE ee * Includes free Licenses issued to Members 
Tractors, Graders, etc. ......... 445,801.76 Of the Armed Forces and Disabled Veterans. 
2 ** Includes free Licenses issued to Disabled 
$5,928,644.25 Veterans. 








SCHEDULE NO. Ill 
SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ended May 31, 1957 


have been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 


Acquisition and Management of Land for Wildlife, Management 
of State Game Lands, Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and 
other leased areas totaling 2,030,951.26 acres. Also payments in 
lieu of taxes on State Game Lands ......cccccccccccccccccccons 

Propagation of Game. Operation of game farms, purchase of game, 
wild game transfer, distribution of game ..............seeeeues 

Protection of Wildlife. Salaries and expenses for enforcement 
of game laws; assistance in enforcement of fish, dog, and forest 
laws; and numerous other fleld activities ...........ceeeeeeeees 

Division of Administration. Game News, other publications, ex- 
hibits, motion pictures, radio broadcasts, attending Sportsmen’s 
meetings, and other related Conservation Education activities. 
Also salaries and expenses of the Personnel and Service Stations 

Bounty Payments. Bounties on noxious animals including ad- 
ministrative expenses connected therewith 

Wildlife Research. Wildlife studies to determine practical methods 
.for developing management PrograMs ..........cseeceecvececens 

Instruction and Training. Maintenance of School Grounds and 
buildings. In-Service Training costs and one class of student 
officers schooled and trained during the fiscal year ............ 

Accounting Office, Salaries and expenses ...........cccccccccccccvees 

Executive Office Salaries and Expenses and Expenses of Com- 
missioners 

Department of Revenue, Salaries and Expenses purchasing and 
issuing Hunting Licenses 


eee eee ewer eeeesesees 


SOR meee eRe HEHEHE RHEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EE 


Come m eee eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeEeeeeese 


Seem e Hee meee eee eee eee EE EEHS ESE EEE ESE EEE SESE EE 


$1,639,567.79 
974,516.39 


844,327.03 


346,113.21 
124,841.86 
68,074.09 
73,752.40 
68,121.14 
47,964.83 
78,166.76 


Part of 
Dollar 
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$4,265,445.50 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
WHERE THE GAME FUND DOLLAR CAME FROM 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1956-1957 
DETAILS SHOWN IN SCHEDULE NO.IW 


RESIDENT HUNTERS 
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GROUND RENTALS @ ROYALTIES 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
HOW THE GAME FUND DOLLAR WAS SPENT 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1956-1957 


REFER TO SCHEDULE NO.II THE EXPENDITURES INDICATED 
FOR DETAILS FOR EACH MAJOR ACTIVITY 
INCLUDE ALL ADMINIS- 

TRATIVE EXPENSES 

IN CONNECTION 


THEREWITH 
PROPAGATION OF GAME 


MANAGEMENT OF LAND 
FOR WILOLIFE 
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Highlights of Accomplishments 


Ringneck Pheasants raised and re- 
leased* 

Ringneck Pheasants purchased and 
released 

Quail raised and released 

Wild Turkeys raised and released ... 

Wild Ducks raised and released 

Canada Geese raised and released .. 
*Raised by Sportsmen, Farm-Game Co- 

operators and on Commission Game Farms. 


265,314 


The following game was trapped 
and released in sparsely populated 
areas: 


Rabbits 
Squirrels 
Pheasants 


The eggs. and game listed below 
were shipped to Sportsmen’s organ- 
izations, Future Farmers of America 
and Boy Scouts for raising and re- 
lease: 


Quail Eggs 
Quail Chicks 
Turkey Eggs 
Turkey Poults 
Pheasant Eggs 


Other Accomplishments: 


Seedlings raised at Howard Nursery 
and planted on State owned, leased 
and privately owned lands 

Fruit and game food trees and shrubs 
released 

Small marsh pond impoundments 
built, partially built and surveyed 


3,210,000 
41,500 


7 
Miles 
Roads on State Game Lands built 
and maintained 968 
Fire trails on State Game Lands built 
and maintained 630 
Boundary lines maintained on State 
Game Lands 


Acres 
Food plots cleared, planted, or main- 
tained 9,860 
Food plots purchased 123 
Land worked by share-croppers .... 1,612 
Woodland border cuttings on State 
owned and leased lands 663 
Forest thinnings on State Game 
Lands 871 
Area from which timber was cut 
(State Game Lands) 4.380 
Area bulldozed for food and cover 
development (State Game Lands).. 430 
—- maintained—1,060—contain- 
108,200 
183,700 
16,000 


ng 
safety zones maintained — 10,850 — 
containing 
Land purchased, 
stracted 
Farm Game 


Graduated and assigned to field 
duties as probationary game protec- 
tors a class of 24 student officers who 
completed an 814-month course of 
training at the Commission’s Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation. 

Completed and made available to 
the public a documentary motion 
picture film on “The Eastern Wild 
Turkey in Pennsylvania.” 

Administered six major research 
projects concerned with right-of-way 
management for wildlife, experimen- 
tal management of the Conemaugh 
River Reservoir area, evaluation of 
habitat improvement methods, and 
intensive studies of the white-tailed 
deer, wild turkey, and woodcock. 

Conducted a waterfowl banding 
program in cooperation with the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 








HANDBOOK AND GUIDE TO POCONOS NOW AVAILABLE | 


Recently off-press is a 128-page, fully illustrated booklet, “The Poconos 
—A Handbook and Guide to Pennsylvania’s Vacationland.” The author, 
Thomas H. Knepp, is head of the Science Department of Stroud Union 
High School. 

Long famous as one of the most popular vacation areas of the State, 
the Poconos region is a favorite hunting and fishing area for a host of out- 
doorsmen. This new book tells of the interesting physical features, the early 
history, recreation areas, views, waterfalls, lakes, summer camps, winter re- 
sorts and skiing, hunting and fishing to be found in this famous part of 
Pennsylvania. State Parks, camp grounds, game lands, wilderness areas and 
other features of particular interest to sportsmen are fully described. The 
book contains many illustrations in full color and has a detailed map of 
the Pocono Area. 

Copies of “The Poconos” may be obtained from the author at $1.20 
each, including postage and handling. Write Mr. Thomas H. Knepp, 706 
Scott Street, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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Autumn Feud 


By Albert G. Shimmel 


pea hazy heat of Indian Summer 
that so often follows the first 
sharp frosts made the interior of the 
hollow basswood almost unendurable. 
There were other annoyances. The 
enforced fast of the previous night 
had fathered a hunger that only 
food would satisfy. From across the 
river came the incessant yapping of 
a young beagle, trying frantically to 
dislodge his first cotton-tail from its 
refuge beneath the overhang of a 
cutbank. The gray ball that was 
Aragoon, uncurled, climbed to the 
opening of his den and looked out. 
The faint snarl and lifted lip that 
marked his irritation were alien to 
that inquisitive, black masked face. 

The high sunning limb was pleas- 
ant after the hot stuffiness of the den. 
As he arched his back and stretched 
luxuriously some of the irritation 
left him. Where the limb divided 
and turned slightly upward, its bark 
almost smooth from continued use, 
he flattened out, back to the sun and 
waited for night. 

He sensed rather than saw the 
great black hound that emerged from 
the hardwoods and worked down to 
the water’s edge. There was no mis- 
taking the heavy shoulders, level 





quarters overlaid with trim muscles, 
and the blocky head from which 
hung long, battle scarred ears. 
Whisps of last night’s scent clung to 
the damp moss in shaded places. 
Searching the margin for other faint 
traces, his attention was drawn to 
the bank where the beagle still 
worked industriously. With the 
slinking gait of a free hunter he 
made his way to the overhang. The 
young dog greeted him enthusiastic- 
ally, but when the black hound 
snarled the beagle retreated a short 
distance, sat down, and cocked his 
head inquiringly. 

The powerful shoulders drove the 
big paws swiftly into the soft soil of 
the overhang, and in a few minutes 
the cotton-tail, attempting to bolt 
sprang full into the waiting jaws. 
There was a sharp scream as the 
powerful jaws crushed out its life. 
The puppy jumped forward to in- 
vestigate the kill. With a bound the 
great hound was upon him. The 
strong jaws closed with a snap that 
would have broken the smaller dog’s 
back, had he not cringed before the 
charge and the jaws closed on the 
loose skin over the shoulders. The 
shaking that followed set the puppy 
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yelping with terror and when he was 
finally flung aside he fled toward the 
hill farm, a mile away. 


The black hound shook himself, 
walked over to his game and holding 
it down with his fore paws, tore it 
into pieces and gulped the warm 
flesh until only a few shreds of fur 
remained. Moving to the water’s edge 
he drank deeply, then sought the 
shade of an overhanging hemlock 
limb, and lay down. 


Aragoon, his ears cocked and 
beady eyes alert, watched and listened 
until silence came again, then with 
ears pressed back against his skull, he 
lifted his lip in a snarl of recognition 
of his enemy and the cause of his 
own gnawing hunger. 

The edge of the full moon showed 
above the mountain when, Aragoon 
crossed the big limb that bridged his 
home den with the bent willow that 
stood on the river bank. Halfway 
down the willow extended far out 
over the water and trailed a droop- 
ing fork in the slow current. Here 
he again rested while he tested the 
air with sensitive nostrils and listened 
for sounds and movements that did 
not belong to the night. 


A flock of migrating mallards fed 
in the marsh where the branch 
entered the river. Their soft gabbling 
stilled when a horned owl hooted 
from the hemlocks across the river. 
A deer waded the shallows and dis- 
appeared into the swampy meadows. 
All seemed peaceful but Aragoon 
held his place and searched for a 
danger that he could not see or smell. 


Only when the moon was high 
enough to tinsel a silver path across 
the water did he move. Slowly he 
backed down the fork until his hind 
quarters were awash in the cool 
water, then loosing his hold he 
turned and swam across the pool to 
the stony shallows. Here he again 
paused to search the air before he 
began his search for food. With sen- 
sitive toes he groped under the flat 
stones for the succulent crayfish, but 


they had become scarce under the 

constant pressure of his nightly forays 

until tonight a single specimen was 

the only reward for a half hour of 

searching. Tiring of this fruitless 

effort he recrossed the river to the} 
marshy borders of the creek, with the 

hope of surprising one of the mal- 

lards. A combination of dry sedge and 

tiny waves betrayed his presence, and 

the mallards escaped just as he was 

sure he had a drake trapped in a 

little cove. In disgust he turned away | 
to the hills, following an overgrown | 
stone fence. He gathered a few frost. 
bitten_ grapes from the vines that | 
draped the fence but these did little | 
to fill the void of his hunger. The © 
fence ended at the woods and the | 
cornfield lay just beyond. Here he — 
was sure of ample food. He made his 7 
way cautiously, still haunted by a § 
sense of hidden danger. 

A dead snag at the edge of the field 
made a convenient lookout. Here 
Aragoon paused. As he listened there | 
came from the valley below, the faint | 
clamor of hounds working a new 
found trail. He waited until the 
steady chorus indicated that they fol- 7 
lowed his line toward the hill field. 
He then fled away through the tim- 
ber toward the head of a rocky ra. 
vine that opened on the river some 
distance above his home den. He |) 
moved hurridly, taking advantage of | 
every fallen log and rocky ledge to | 
break the trail as much as possible. 
Twice he climbed a few feet up the 
trunk of a huge oak that lay in his 
path, then moving around to the op- 
posite sides he jumped as far as pos- | 
sible into the dry leaves. A spring 
marked the head of the hollow. Its 
moisture supported a dense thicket of 
greenbrier and grape vines that 
nearly covered several huge gum trees. 
Through this thicket he wormed his 
way until he came to the first tree. He | 
climbed up to the matted grape vines 
above, using these as a bridge he 
crossed from one tree to the other 
until he crossed the ravine. A big 
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limb grew near the rocky ledges. He 
made the short jump to the rocks, 
then ran speedily along the outcrop- 
ping until he came to the watery stair- 
way of the branch itself. Now he 
traveled more slowly, keeping to the 
water as much as possible and hear- 
ing faintly from above the cry of the 
hounds. He could follow their prog- 
ress above the noise of the water. Oc- 
casionally they fell silent but always 
there came the heavy tones of the 
leader of the pack calling the scat- 
tered dogs to the new found trail. 
Lesser hounds could be lost but the 
black hound with the heavy voice 
stuck to the scent as if tied by an in- 
visible string. 

Aragoon hurried to the only place 
where the great hound could be lost. 
An escarpment of worn rock ex- 
tended into the river. Around it the 
water moved in a deep strong current. 
Below the water lay deep and still. 
The hounds had fallen silent when 
the trail checked at the green briers. 
All at once there came another sound, 
| the mellow note of a hunting horn 
showed that the hounds were not 
hunting alone. Almost at the same 
instant the black hound, having 
sensed that Aragoon was making a 
line for the safety of the river, cast 
silently in that direction. 

Sitting on a rock that marked 
the end of the tilted strata, beady 
eyes alert behind his black mask, Ara- 


goon listened for the voices of the 
hounds far above. He was surprised 
when the black hound struck less than 
two hundred yards from the water’s 
edge. At the first call the pack came 
down at full speed to join their 
leader. Without waiting, Aragoon 
slid silently into the dark current 
and swam toward the big pool below. 
He held his head high and listened 
as the hounds trailed along the rocks 
to mid-river. Silence showed that the 
trail ended at the water’s edge. The 
hounds would spend much time in 
searching the shoreline for the spot 
where he emerged from the water 
but there would not be a trail. 


Satisfied that the pursuit was with- 
out a scent trail he swam steadily for 
the trailing willow fork a quarter 
mile below. With the familiarity of 
habit he reached the trailing branch, 
climbed silently, to the basswood limb 
that bridged the willow with his 
snug den. Here he paused briefly, 
seeing occasionally the lights of 
the distant hunters, winking briefly 
through the frost bitten leaves or 
hearing the baffled note of a young 
hound, opening on a covered trail. 
As he curled up in his den the wild 
clamor of hounds marked where some 
of the youngsters struck the trail of 
the deer that had crossed the river 
in the early evening. There were 
confused sounds as the hunters rushed 
to head the young culprits from the 
line. There were the sounds of the 
punishing whip and yelps of pain as 
they paid for their youthful indescre- 
tion. Then just as the first flush of 
light came through the opening of 
the den, there came the mellow notes 
of the hunting horn calling the 
stragglers to leash as the hunters 
abandoned the chase, Aragoon curled 
up in the dry leaves of his bed with 
only the pangs of his empty belly 
to mar the contentment that came 
with the day. 

Aragoon watched the dusk deepen 
into dark. Later the moon, muffled 
by deepening clouds showed faintly 
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then disappeared. The damp breeze 
from the river brought to his sensi- 
tive black nose the presage of rain. 
His restless hunger compelled him 
to cross into the willow but a greater 
caution drove him back to the bass- 
wood, to continue his vigil. 


In the protective security of the 
rain that began to fall softly after 
midnight, that gave him the courage 
to cross once more into the willow. 
He rested many minutes, searching 
the dampness for signs of danger, 
then satisfied he climbed down the 
trailing branch until his sides felt 
the wash of the rising river. He clung 
a moment longer, then relaxing his 
hold he gave himself to the silence 
of water and mist. 


Again he investigated the mouth 
of the marshy creek, but the mallards 
had moved on toward the south. 
Slowly he worked the shallows at the 
edge of the sedge, groping the mud 
with sensitive toes alert for the slight- 
est indication of edible life. At the 
same time his head moved and his 
eyes and nose probed the darkness. 
Finding nothing, he swam slowly 
across the river to the hemlocks. A 
few bits of sodden fur marked the 
spot where the black hound had 
feasted but nothing edible remained 
except the scent that caused his nose 
to wrinkle into a snarl of hatred. 


Hastily he returned to the river 
and moved up the margin to the next 
mud bottomed cove. Again he groped 
with sensitive fingers while his, nose 
searched the darkness. Seconds later 
his hands detected a slight movement 
and he clutched deep and grasped 
the smooth body of a river frog. A 
quick bite and the long side teeth 
severed the spinal cord and the frog 
hung limp. He carried it to a project- 
ing drift log, rubbed it briskly until 
it was cleaned of the mud then ate 
with satisfaction. Minutes later he 
blundered upon a huge _ bullhead 
lying half dormant in the mud. It 
took some deft maneuvering to avoid 
the poisonous spines and at the same 


time secure the smooth slippery body 
of the catfish and drag it to shore, 
Again it was the projecting log that 
served as a lookout as he stuffed him- 
self to repletion. 

Without warning, there broke 
upon the damp air the trail cry of 
Aragoon’s old enemy, the black 
hound. Night hunting alone he had 
instinctively investigated the spot 
where he had killed the rabbit. The 
scent of the coon had led to the 
river's edge and although the foot 
trail was hidden by the water, the 
whisps of scent had clung to the vege- 
tation along the shore and even hung 
suspended in the foggy dampness. At 
one place he had brushed a bit of 
semi-submerged driftwood. Here the 
musk of Aragoon’s passing was so 
strong that the black hound bayed 
sharply. 

For a quarter mile, Aragoon 
kept to the shallows, traveling as fast 
as his heavy meal would permit and 
trusting to the water to hide his trail, 
but the black hound, casting ahead 
at each check was slowly gaining. 
With the knowledge that it would be 
impossible to outrun his enemy on 
land, Aragoon turned and swam di- 
rectly toward the center of the river. 
The black hound checking ahead on 
the trail came to the river’s edge at 
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the exact location of the turn and 
without hestitation plunged in, 
swimming with head high and the 
body scent of the coon hung in the 
damp air like an invisible thread to 
lead him. 

A rounded boulder, its top a few 
inches above the water provided the 
advantage that Aragoon sought. Here 
he crouched as the black hound came 
driving in. When the heavy head of 
the hound came within reach, the 
two forepaws shot forward and 
fastened their hooked claws on either 
side of the nose. The hound winced 
and jerked backward, bracing his feet 
against the rock. Blood welled up in 
the deep scratches as the current car- 
ried him out of reach. Furiously he 
swam around in a tight arc that 
would bring him again to the rock. 
Again sharp claws and teeth met him 
and this time because he came in 
from the side, one of his ears bore 
the brunt of the attack. Again he 
swam around and this time got well 
above the rock before turning. Pushed 
by the full force of the current and 
the anger that fired his legs to added 
strength, he bore on the rock with a 
speed that carried him up to the 
smooth surface. Again he was met 
with the raking claws and sharp 
teeth but he closed his eyes and 
lunged in. His jaws snapped shut 
but instead of the throat they found 
the soft loose skin of the upper chest. 


The force of the attack plunged 
them both off the rock into the deep 


water of the eddie below. For the 
first time Aragoon felt fear as the 
water closed over him and the jaws 
of his enemy continued their firm 
grip on his chest. In desperation he 
raked away with all four feet and 
then sank his sharp tusks into the 
hounds forehead above the eye. Twice 
he was able to get a breath as they 
churned the water in a contest for 
mastery which meant life itself. The 
hound loosed his hold and drove in 
again. Aragoon felt the rip of fangs 
at his shoulder but managed to se- 
cure his tusks in the thick neck 
muscles just behind the head, Cling- 
ing desperately he forced the great 
head under the water and held on as 
the struggles grew weaker, and finally 
ceased. 

The rain stopped with the dawn. 
The sun shown coldly through broken 
patches of clouds. Aragoon licked the 
soreness from his lacerated chest. His 
shoulder ached but the wound had 
stopped bleeding. In spite of these 
discomforts there was a sense of full- 
fed security. From the hills far back 
from the river came the faint notes 
of the hunting horn calling the ab- 
sent hounds back to the hill cottage. 
Aragoon heard and pricked his ears 
to listen as once more the notes, 
mellowed by the distance came 
faintly. In the shallows at the mouth 
of the marshy creek a golden maple 
leaf fluttered down and came to rest 
on a still black form. The black 
hound would be heard no more in 
the river hills. 





DIRECTORIES OF COMMERCIAL SHOOTING PRESERVES 


New directories of commercially operated shooting preserves are avail- 
able without charge from the Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, 250 East 43rd 
Street, New York 17, New York. Printed attractively on a handy pocket-size 
folder, the directories present by States with accompanying maps, each of 
the known shooting preserves, the species of game available, shooting season 
dates, and hunting license requirements. One directory covers eleven eastern 
States, another the mid-continent, and a third the western States. Shooting 
preserves now may function in 38 States although hunting grounds operators 
in several States may not get into business prior to the close of this year. 
When writing to the Sportsmen’s Service Bureau for a Directory, sportsmen 


should specify which of the three regional folders they are interested in. 
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Masked Raider Strikes No More 


BUCKS COUNTY—Only July 28 
the secretary of one of our local 
sportsmen’s clubs called to inform 
me of the mysterious deaths of a 
large number of pheasant chicks. 
The young pheasants were being 
raised under the Commission’s day- 
old chick program but many of 
them were being found dead in the 
holding pens, their heads torn off. 
Never having seen predation of quite 
this type and being unable to find 
any tracks or other signs inside the 
pens, we decided to sit up and 
watch that night. After a few hours, 
a dark form was detected sneaking 
over the wire mesh on top of the 
pen. The flashlight was turned on 
our visitor and a load of chilled shot 
effectively dispatched a 25 pound 
male raccoon. We believe he had 
been reaching through the wire and 
pulling the pheasants off the roost 
by their heads. The entire bird 
would not pull through the two-inch 
mesh and all the ’coon got for his 
efforts were the heads.—District Game 
Protector Bill Lockett, Fountainville. 
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Pass the Bunny Game 


ADAMS COUNTY—While speak- 77 
ing before a group of Girl Scout | 
leaders this past spring, the question [7 
was brought up “How do we get rid | 
of rabbits that are eating our flowers | 
and_ vegetables?” é 
Commission’s rabbit trapping and | 
transfer program, telling how the f 
rabbits are trapped from towns and | 
boroughs during the winter months [7 
and released in open hunting areas. 
Everything was going fine until one 
lady in the group very indignantly 
spoke up and said, “I think that [ 
isn’t one bit fair. You trap the rab- | 
bits so they won’t do damage to the [| 
flowers of my town friends and then | 
bring them out and release them in [7 
the country where I live. I enjoy my [7 
flowers just as much as these girls 
do.” I had to hurriedly back-track [ 
and explain that the trapped rabbits | 


are released only on areas where pub- | 


lic hunting is permitted and where > 
the landowners do not object to hav- F 
ing them released.—District Game | 
Protector Paul Glenny, Gettysburg. f 


Yolk Fellows § 
FULTON COUNTY-—During July | 


I checked a mallard hen’s nest soon [ 


after she had departed with her 7 
freshly hatched brood. One very large | 
egg remained in the nest. I carefully [ 
opened the egg and found two per- 


fectly formed ducklings. Apparently : 


their quarters were a bit too cramped : 


to permit them to pick out in a nor- : | 


mal manner. I was always of the 


opinion that a double yolk egg was | 
either not fertile or would produce fF | 


a freak bird.—District Game Protec: 
tor Carl Jarrett, McConnellsburg. 
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coom. W\\TROUBLE, TOO‘ 





Roadhog 


PERRY COUNTY—On July 17 I 
was returning to my headquarters 
via the Fowlers Hollow road. Just 
west of Center Square, I noticed a 
commotion in the road ahead of me. 
As I approached, I saw a large wood- 
chuck standing in the middle of the 
road. His back was humped in the 
best cat fashion, his hair was stand- 
ing straight up, and his tail was also 
held erect. Facing him with out- 
stretched neck and ruffled feathers 
was a large ringneck pheasant roos- 
ter. As I drew near, the groundhog 
left but the ringneck just stood his 
ground to face his new opponent— 
my automobile.—District Game Pro- 
tector Russell W. Meyer, Blain. 


From Frying Pan to Fire 


COLUMBIA COUNTY— While 
checking the duck population on a 
pond in a remote area recently, I 
heard a commotion over the bank in 
front of me. It turned out to be a 
fair sized water snake with a six or 
seven inch trout which it was trying 
to subdue. Before I could move to 
get a gun, up out of the roiled water 
came the head of a good sized snap- 
ping turtle. He latched onto the 
snake just back of the head. The 
trout took off like flies were after 
it and the snapper and snake quickly 


» sank into deep water.—District Game 
| Protector Mark Hagenbuch, Blooms- 
) burg. 






That’s No Santa Claus 


ERIE COUNTY-—Recently I re- 
ceived a call from an Erie resident 
telling me that a large raccoon was 
occupying the chimney in a large 
apartment house. Deputy Tombaugh 
and I went to the residence and re- 
moved the coon. He was not too 
happy about being ousted from his 
cozy apartment. This raccoon had an 
ideal set-up as there was a large elm 
tree near the house with overhang- 
ing branches that touched the roof. 
Each evening Mr. Raccoon would go 
up the chimney, out across the roof 
and down the elm tree to raid gar- 
bage cans in the neighborhood.— 
District Game Protector Roger Wolz, 
Erie. 


All in the Family 


BERKS COUNTY-Recently I 
called on Clifford Pauley, of Maxa- 
tawny, a well-known electrician in 
that area. Mr. Pauley has a Propa- 
gating Permit, allowing him to keep 
certain wild birds and animals. He 
said he had something for me to 
see. He took me to the bedroom and 
there on the bed lay a male fawn 
deer. Mr. Pauley said he had brought 
the fawn into the house from one 
of his pens when the deer had be- 
come ill although by now it was fully 
recovered. I learned that it is now 
three in a bed every night—he, his 
wife and above all the deer.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Harry H. 
Rickert, Kutztown. 
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Hot, Tired and Thirsty 


DELAWARE COUNTY—One eve- 
ning during the hot dry spell we had 
in July, I received a telephone call 
from a Mrs. Joseph Helber of Aston 
Township. She reported that during 
the afternoon a hen pheasant and 
her brood of ten young, which were 
only about a week old, wandered 
into her yard. The hen picked a spot 
near the terrace and then laid down 
as if exhausted. She made no effort to 
leave when approached by Mrs. Hel- 
ber. The young were rounded up and 
placed in a cardboard box. I in- 
structed Mrs. Helber to place water 
near the hen and if she didn’t re- 
spond to it, to hold the young pheas- 
ants and I would pick them up. The 
next day Mrs. Helber called to report 
that after a good drink of water, the 
hen came around in fine shape. After 
having her brood restored to her, 
she took them to cover in a nearby 
field.—District Game Protector Dan- 
iel S. McPeek, Jr., Glen Mills. 


Swimming Pool Construction Expert 


MERCER COUNTY-—During July 
I investigated an unusual beaver 
damage complaint in the vicinity of 
Grove City. The beaver had built a 
big dam and the back water from it 
was flowing into the drain tile of a 
private home, filling the cellar with 
water. Inasmuch as the owner of the 
home has a goldfish hatchery, the 
beaver may have thought he needed 
more water and an extra pond.— 
District Game Protector Art Biondi, 
Mercer. 


Temper Tantrums 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY- 
On June 24th George Williams, a 
cooperator on Farm-Game Project 
No. 116 in Rush Township saw on 
his farm a turkey jumping up and 
down as if stomping on a snake. Cur. 
iosity got the best of Williams and 
he went over to investigate. On his 
arrival at the scene the wild turkey 
moved off with six of her young but 
a seventh poult was hung up on a 
barbed wire fence about 15 inches 
above the ground. The skin had 
been penetrated by the point of the 
bark when the little turkey at. 
tempted to fly over it. Mr. Williams 
released the turkey and it ran off 
to join the rest of the flock which 
was standing nearby.—District Game 
Protector Casimir Stanis, Montrose. 


Hard to Keep a Good Buck Down 


WAYNE COUNTY-—Virgil Tee- 
ple, a farmer in Manchester Town- 
ship, related the following incident 
to me. Last April Mr. Teeple no- 
ticed a deer laying near the road 
just above the farmhouse, the ap- 
parent victim of an auto collision. 
As the deer was a menace to traffic, 
he took his pick-up truck and loaded 
the deer in the back to take it into 
a field until a Game Protector could 
be summoned. As he got out of the 
truck, the buck deer raised his head, 
shook it a few times and bounded 
out of the truck across the field, 
heading right back to the highway 
and the oncoming traffic. When the 
animal reached a drainage ditch not 
20 feet from where he had laid be- 
fore, he dropped down. Mr. Teeple 
and his son again loaded the deer 
into the truck and repeated the res- 
cue, this time without incident.— 
District Game Protector Fred Wei- 
gelt, Honesdale. 


Baling the Pig 
UNION COUNTY—Mr. Ben Bil- 


ger, a local farmer, related to me that [J 
a young groundhog survived going | 
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through his hay baler and ended up 
with only his head sticking out from 
the finished bale. Bilger stopped 
operations and removed the “pig,” 
laying it in a nearby shady spot. A 
later check found it dead, apparently 
squeezed too hard. Another farmer, 
a cooperator in our farm-game proj- 
ect, told me that in mowing a 40 
acre field of peas, he destroyed 35 
ringneck nests with eggs. He said 
every effort was made to halt the 
machinery in time to save them, but 
to no avail.—District Game Protector 
John Shuler, Lewisburg. 


Down But Not Out 


BRADFORD COUNTY—On the 
evening of July 27th I received a 
phone call reporting that a small 
bear had been hit by a car on Route 
220 near the Midway Restaurant be- 
tween Monroeton and New Albany. 
Upon arriving on the scene, I found 
quite a crowd of people standing 
around a cub bear at the side of the 
road. To my surprise the bear was 
still alive but was lying very still. 
When I went to Elwyn Kie’s service 
station in Canton to borrow a wire 
cage, the bear attracted a number 
of people, one of whom called a vet- 
erinarian, Dr. Wm. Whitlock, of 
Sylvania. He checked over the cub 
and gave him some “Shots” and a 
transfusion of dextrose. The bear re- 
sponded immediately and started to 
lap up milk. The next day he was 
so full of life that it was rather dif- 
ficult to put a metal tag in his left 
ear. He was released near where he 
was picked up.—District Game Pro- 
tector George Sprankle, Canton. 
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Mixed Clutch 


FAYETTE COUNTY—On July 
19th, while inspecting day-old chicks 
in my district, I.learned of another 
strange oddity of wildlife. Steve 
Zawada, of Dunbar, told me that 
while he was mowing, the machine 
ran over a quail nest before he could 
get his equipment stopped. A careful 
inspection revealed the nest con- 
tained 19 quail eggs and 1 pheasant 
egg. Incubation continued the same 
day and for several days thereafter 
until crows sighted the nest and 
destroyed all of the eggs.—District 
Game Protector Alex Ziros, Connells- 
ville. 


Wood Duck Boom in Metal Boxes 


CRAWFORD COUNTY-—The 
metal wood duck nesting boxes con- 
tinue to have phenomenal success at 
Pymatuning Refuge. This spring 100 
new boxes were erected, making a 
total of 121 boxes located in the 
Refuge. All of these boxes were 
examined at two different periods 
and some of them the third time. 
This examination showed that 92 of 
the 121 boxes were used by wood 
ducks and that 6 of these were used 
for two different broods. This totals 
98 successful nests from the 121 boxes 
erected. The most gratifying part of 
this story was the fact that no preda- 
tion whatsoever took place in any 
of the metal boxes in comparison to 
the loss of many clutches of eggs and 
sometimes the incubating duck by 
racoons in the wooden boxes used a 
few years ago.—District Game Pro- 
tector Ray Sickles, Linesville. 
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Buried Treasure 


By Bill Walsh 


FRIEND of ours had banged up 
his hunting scope in a fall. 

“It’s as useless as last year’s duck 
stamp,” he complained. 

While this was a colorful figure of 
speech it wasn’t quite true. The scope 
was done for to be sure. But last 
years duck stamp still has some 
value—as do all the duck stamps that 
have been issued since the first one 
came out in 1934, the result of the 
federal Duck Stamp Act. 

In fact, a copy of that 1934 stamp 
without a hunter’s signature across 
its face (stamp collectors call this 
“mint”) is worth $15 or more. With 
the signature it may bring $7 or 
higher. You may remember that the 
first duck stamp depicted a pair of 
mallards just getting set to alight. 

The 1935 issue—featuring canvas- 
backs—is even more scarce and has 
a mint value of $22.50. Cancelled 
value isn’t to be sneezed at either— 
a cool $8.50. 

The man who owns a complete 
collection of mint duck stamps, 


through 1955, can place a total value 
on it of approximately $107.50. 

But duck stamps aren’t only of 
value to the hunter who has some 
and who cares to track down an in- 
terested stamp collector. If he’s a 
conservationist interested in the busi- 
ness of bringing more ducks down 
the flyways each fall, he can by fol- 
lowing a simple procedure “plow 
back” the value of his duck stamps 
into the improvement of duck hunt- 
ing for years to come. 

Ducks Unlimited, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., will accept 
duck stamps, attached or unattached 
to hunting licenses, and will use the 
funds from their sale to stamp col- 
lectors for duck production projects 
in. the Canadian ‘duck factory’ areas 
under their control. 

This information is _ especially 
timely now that hundreds of thou- 
sands of Pennsylvanians are purchas- 
ing new hunting licenses for the 
1957-58 hunting season. 

“Don’t throw that old hunting 
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license away if there’s a duck stamp 
attached,” say DU officials and stamp 
collectors. 

Naturally the choice as to whether 
DU or the hunter himself gets the 
profit from the sale of the stamp is 
strictly a matter for the individual to 
decide. 

Stamp collectors have always been 
attracted by the simple beauty of the 
duck stamp design—we suppose much 
as the waterfowler himself is drawn 
by the majesty of his prey in flight. 
Stamps issued before 1941 are ex- 
tremely rare. Until 1942, the law re- 
quired that all surplus stamps should 
be destroyed a year after their ex- 
piration. A law passed in 1942, how- 
ever, allowed the return of all unsold 
stamps to the Philatelic Agency of 
the U.S. Post Office to be placed on 
sale to collectors. 

Until 1949, duck stamps cost 
hunters $1 each, but this price was 


increased to $2 in 1950. As most 
hunters know, this money is used by 
the federal government in waterfowl 
conservation. Federal law requires 
that each hunter over 16 years of age 
who hunts ducks and geese and other 
migratory waterfowl must own a duck 
stamp in addition to the license re- 
quired by his state. 

We've all heard stories of folks who 
“could have bought” so many shares 
of stock at a dollar each who would 
have been wealthy today from the 
increased value over the years. Well, 
let’s say a hunter had bought a thou- 
sand 1935 duck stamps for $1,000. 
They'd be worth $22,500 today. But 
who could have known? 

To date, 24 separate species of 
waterfowl have been depicted on the 
annual duck stamps, the design of 
which is selected each year by a judg- 
ing committee of waterfowl author- 
ities. Any artist is eligible to submit 


U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service Photo 


1957 DUCK STAMP DESIGN is this tempra water color of two American Eider ducks 
flying over water, as drawn by Jackson Miles Abbott of New Alexandria, Virginia. This is 
the 24th in the series of migratory bird hunting stamps; the first—a pair of mallards drawn 


by Jay “Ding” Darling in 1934—is shown at the heading of this article. 
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an entry and those interested in 
further details concerning this aspect 
of the duck stamp seiection can get 
full information from the U.S. Fish 
& Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C. 

To date, only two artists, Walter 
A. Weber and Maynard Reece, have 
“clicked” twice, as the accompanying 
descriptive chart will show. 

Those who care not for the jingle 
of immediate cash in their pockets 
from old duck stamps lying about the 
house may want to start a collection 
of their own. The accompanying 
chart will be helpful to them in ac- 
cumulating the missing ones. Na- 
turally, a complete collection would 
include one mint and one cancelled 
stamp from each year since 1934—and 
we'll wager there aren’t too many 
complete sets in existence today. 

Artists still have a long way to go 
to exhaust the field of possible duck 
stamp subjects. since Kortright’s 
“Ducks, Geese and Swans of North 
America,” lists some 57 species native 


DUCK STAMP DESCRIPTIONS 
Artist 

Peek a6 5 be Jay ‘Ding’ Darling 
Frank W. Bennett 
Richard E. Bishop 
1937—Scaup Ducks .......... J. D. Knap 


Year and Description 
1934—Mallards 
1935—Canvasback ........... 
1936—Canada Geese ........ 
ee 
1939—Green-winged Teal .... 
1940—Black Ducks 


Roland Clark 
Lynn Bogue Hunt 
Francis L. Jacques 


to North America—one of which js 
extinct (but which could conceivably 
be a subject as a lesson in point.) In. 
teresting species not yet covered in. 
clude the cinammon teal, emporer 
goose, king eider, and Labrador duck 
(extinct.) 

Because the 1935 stamp has reached 
a value of $22.50, we do not recom. 
mend a hunter’s buying up hundreds 
of duck stamps each year from now 
on as a future source of wealth—al. 
though it conceivably could be. A 
glance at the current stamp values 
(mint) in the accompanying table re. 
veals that beyond 1955 no stamp is 
worth less than it cost the purchaser 7 
and indeed is worth more in every || 
case. However, banks pay interest, | 
too, and a person’s investment prob- |— 
lems are not being given counsel > 
here. 5 
We just wanted to show Pennsyl- 





vania hunters that there are some/ 


practical uses for the duck stamp at. 
tached to last year’s license before he |~ 
chucks it into the incinerator. i 


Value-Mint 


$15.00 
22.50 
8.00 
7.50 
8.50 
5.00 
$3.75 





Used | 





1941—Ruddy Ducks 
1942—Baldpates ............ 
1943—Wood Ducks .......... 
1944—White-fronted Geese 
1945—Shoveller Ducks 
1946—Redheads 

1947—Snow Geese 
1948—Buffleheads 
1949—Goldeneyes 
1950—Trumpeter Swans 
1951—Gadwalls ............. 
1952—Harlequin Ducks 
1953—Blue-winged Teal 
1954—Ring-necked Duck 
1955—Blue Geese ........... 
1956—American Merganser . 
1957—American Eider 


See 06 a6 


E. R. Kalmbach 


A. L. Ripley . 
Walter E. Bohl 


.. Walter A. Weber 
Owen J. Gromme 
Robert W. Hines 


Jack Murray . 
Maynard Reece 


“Roge” E. Preuss 
Walter A. Weber 


Maynard Reece 
John H. Dick 
Clayt Seagears 


oc<024 202 66 9 


eee eee ewer 


e626 68 00 4 


+ ¢2e A686 ae 


Harvey D. Sondstrom ... 


Stanley S. Stearns 
. Edward J. Bierly 


Jackson Miles Abbott .. 


4.50 
3.75 
3.00 
2.50 
2.25 
2.25 
2.00 
1.75 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
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October Melody 


By John H. Day 


f i res blacksnake was out for a Sun- 


day stroll when we came along to 


' spoil his afternoon. He wasn’t a big 


| snake as blacksnakes go, perhaps four 





» feet from snout to tip of tail, but he 


was the liveliest constrictor that I 
have come upon this year. We were 
traversing a hidden rural roadway, on 
the prowl for bittersweet, and had 
stopped the car to sniff the lemon- 
scented foliage of the big weed known 
as horse balm. There he was in the 
sunny roadway a rod or so ahead, 
stretched out in the dust, his head 
high to check on our intentions. 
More tall tales have been told 
about this snake than any other one 
in existence. It “charms birds,” “sucks 
cows,” “drinks the milk in the milk 
houses,” “kills a rattlesnake by pull- 
ing it in two,” and does fifty other 


WED SUVUTH- 


deeds that no snake on earth ever did 
or ever will do. One thing, however, 
it can do and do well, and that is to 
turn tail and run when approached, 
seeking a shelter with a celerity of 
movement that no other creeping 
creature can obtain. 


As we moved in on the snake he 
flicked out his long forked tongue. 
This is his radar equipment, aiding 
his sensory knowledge of what goes 
on about him. When I got too close, 
he turned in a flash and was up and 
over the roadside bank in a tremen- 
dous burst of speed. There was hardly 
a whisper of sound as he slithered 
along under full steam. 

Countrymen abroad in the weed- 
choked October thickets are either 
annoyed by the matted bastions which 
impede their progress, or amazed at 
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the lush tangles which have crowded 
every available inch of space with 
rank waist-high growth. Where did 
these so-called weeds come from, and 
why do they struggle so to dominate 
every untilled nook and corner of 
the land? And, after all, what is a 
weed and how does it differ from the 
wild flower? 

In the botanical sense there is no 
difference between a weed and a wild 
flower, save that of comparative 
abundance. The iron-weed, thistle, 
and the black-eyed Susan are among 
the most handsome of our wild 
flowers, yet they are also among our 
most common weeds. They are so 
familiar that we pass them by un- 
noticed. If they were as rare as the 
showy orchis or the wild columbine 
we would call them wild flowers and 
bring them into our gardens. 

The word “weed” implies a certain 
hostility to gardening interests, and 
usually indicates a certain ingrained 
coarseness in the plant, a scrubbiness, 
squalor and sordidness. There is im- 


plicit in the term some stringiness 


of fibre, hairiness of surface, or 
prickly defensive character. Of course 
it is just these features which have 
enabled the plants we call weeds to 
succeed so well in crowding out and 
displacing other wild and cultivated 
plants. 

Weeds are true cosmopolitans. 
They are globe trotters ever seeking 
new worlds to conquer. It is a fact 
that all our more pernicious weeds, 
like our vermin, are of Old World 
origin. We really have only a few 
weeds we can call our own. We are 


RUDDY 
DYCK 


not only the home for the oppressed 
of all nations, but our soil seems to 
suit exactly those weeds which are the 
off-scourings and refuse of civilization 
in all countries. 

They hold up their heads and 
assert themselves here, taking their 
fill of riot and license. They have 
been so long repressed by the stern 
hand of European agriculture that 
they take their revenge in good ear. 
nest, once they find themselves in our 
spacious fields and loamy roadsides. 
All the dusty, noisome and malodor- 
ous pets of all the world seem here 
to revel in one grand, congenial, 
democratic orgy. 

The list of immigrants is surpris- 
ing to countrymen who have always 
known these common, friendly weeds, 
and who have regarded them as na- 
tive sons. The fleshy purslane of the 
garden has come to us from Europe, 
as has the English plantain which 
plagues our lawns and the lamb’s 
quarters which is sure to appear 
around every compost heap. The 
hated crab grass is a foreigner. 


The tall, rank Jimson weed which 
grows in waste ground about old 
stables has made its way here from 
Asia. The list of outlaws of farm and 
garden who have come to us from 
over seas is a long one. It includes 
the wild carrot and the wild mustard, 
catnip and motherwort, chicory, 
sheep-sorrel and the foul smelling 
poison hemlock. 


Burdock and pigweed came and 
saw and conquered us, as have. the 
common thistle and the chickweed. 
Toad-flax is a foreigner, and so is 
shepherd’s purse and_ elecampane. 
Wild parsnip slipped by the border 
guards to set up shop here. The list 
could run on and on into perhaps a 
hundred species of wildlings which 
have become as familiar as our door- 
yards and which have no geographic 
right to be here at all. 

These “weeds” are Nature’s make: 
shift. The grand old lady loves the 
grasses and the grains, but when these 
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fail to cover her nakedness she resorts 
to weeds. The countryman flounder- 
ing through the October thickets can 
testify to their pugnacity. They fight 
for the soil and will not be rooted 
out. 

Weeds do have this virtue—they 
are not easily discouraged. They 
never lose heart, and if in mortal 
combat with gardener or farmer they 
die game. No matter what the shift 
in their fortunes they are ready to 
make the most of every opportunity. 
As with all our immigrants, where 
lies greater opportunity than in our 
spacious countryside? 

I drove in through the trees, fol- 
lowing a sketchy road that goes half- 
way along the sprawling reservoir. 
Fall rains had softened the terrain, 
and when I tried to turn the car at 
the end of the roadway I ran into 
trouble. The rear wheels paid no at- 
tention to me whatever, but insisted 
on going where I didn’t want to go, 
and that was down the slippery bank 
towards the edge of the water. 


Finally I maneuvered into a posi- 
tion facing back up the hillside, and 
there the rear wheels decided to carve 
out a niche for the winter. I had to 
jack up the car in the drizzling rain, 
put on the chains, hunt up some dry 
stuff to prod under the rear wheels, 
and gun the car in low gear. The 
chains bit in and with mud flying all 
over the place I finally skidded up 
and over onto the roadway. 


There were several coots on the 
dam, their white bills gleaming in 
the chance spurts of sunlight through 
the driving rain clouds. Three little 
ruddy ducks were feeding in the 
shallows. They are rather comical 
in appearance as they paddle around 
with those stiff tail feathers sticking 
straight up. Six of the mud hens 
known as the pied billed grebe were 
swimming about with the coots, div- 
ing for some under water provender. 

Killdeer were complaining over the 
flats at the head of the dam, and 
when I came out to the edge to spy 


on them a contingent of mallards 
took wing amid a great outcry of 
alarmed quacking. They circled over 
the place two or three times, and 
kept up that mallard grumbling in 
the air. Evidently their remarks were 
slanted at me and from the general 
tone were unprintable. 


While I was crossing a corner of 
the woods a fat groundhog came run- 
ing down across my path and scurried 
on down the hillside. This was a real 
woodchuck, with a home somewhere 
in that timber. I watched the grizzled 
fellow scamper along for at least fifty 
yards, and I don’t know how much 
farther he went before reaching sanc- 
tuary. 


The occasional screaming of a 
cruising hawk came closer and soon 
the hunter, a broadwing, circled over- 
head, driving a course into the wind, 
and apparently screaming now and 
then to keep his spirits‘up. As I 
watched him move out of sight 
another rain shower came across the 
hills. I turned my back on the woods 
and headed for the car. 


On the way home I stopped by a 
certain persimmon tree. The little 
orange plums were hanging in the 
branches, some of them ready for the 
palate. There’s nothing better than a 
good, ripe persimmon, and nothing 
much worse than a good persimmon 
not so ripe. 
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WATERFOWL SEASONS SET FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA 


70 Day Season Opens October 15 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion announces that seasons and bag 
limits for the hunting of wild water- 
fowl, coots and Wilson’s snipe have 
been established by the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 


This fall the duck, goose, coot and 
brant season will run for 70 days 
straight, as it has for the last two 
years. The dates: October 15 to De- 
cember 23, inclusive. ; 

Following are the seasons and- bag 
limits for wild waterfowl as declared 
by the federal agency and adopted 
by the Commission. 

Ducks. Bag limit: daily, 4; in pos- 
session, 8, after the first day. The 
daily bag limit may include one 
wood duck. Two wood ducks may be 
in possession after the first day, and 
one hooded merganser, daily or in 
possession, as part of the total bag. 
American and red-breasted mergan- 
sers are not included in the bag lim- 
its for other ducks this year, but have 
a separate bag limit. The limit on 
them is 5 a day or 10 in possession, 
either singly or in the aggregate. 


Geese. (Except snow geese). Daily 
bag 2; possession limit 4, after first 
day. 

Coots. Daily bag and _ possession 
limit 10. 

Brant. Daily and possession limit 6. 

The Wilson’s or jacksnipe season 
will be from October 15 to Novem- 
ber 13, inclusive. Daily bag and pos- 
session limit 8. 

There is no season this year on 
snow geese and swans. 

Pennsylvania shooting hours for all 
waterfowl in 1957 are one-half hour 








and 26, the first days native small 
game may be hunted in the 1957 sea. 


son. Waterfowl shooting may start |7 
at one-half hour before sunrise on | 
the opening day of the waterfowl sea- |” 
son, October 15, this year. Woodcock | 
and jacksnipe hours are the same as | 
those for ducks and geese. No game | 


hunting, migratory or otherwise, is 
allowed in Pennsylvania on Sunday. 


Exception, In 


sylvania and New Jersey, the duck, 
goose, brant, and coot season and 
shooting hours will be the same from 
November 2 to January 


duration as last year’s. 


Waterfowl hunters in this state are | 
required to own both a Pennsylvania | 


hunting license and a migratory bird 
hunting stamp to hunt ducks, geese, 
coots and brant. 


It is not required in the hunting of 
sora, rails, gallinules, woodcock, Wil- 
son’s snipe oy jacksnipe, or doves. 


Federal regulations prohibit the | 
use of any shotgun capable of hold: | 
ing more than 3 shells, including | 
semi-automatic and hand operated re- 
peating shotguns. The shotgun plug | 
must be incapable of removal with: |7 
out disassembling the gun. Shotguns || 
used in taking any migratory fowl |/ 
may not be larger than 10 gauge. |” 
Rifles may not be used in taking |) 
migratory game birds, but such birds | 
may be taken through the use of} 


bow and arrow. 


OCTOBER-—1957 | 


before sunrise to sunset, with two ex. 3 
ceptions. No hunting is allowed in 
the state until 8 a.m. on October 19 FP 








the counties of || 
Bucks, Philadelphia and Delaware, © 
and on the Delaware River border | 
ing on such counties between Penn- 


10 for | 
hunters from Pennsylvania and New 4 
Jersey. The season is of the same || 





The $2 federal | 
stamp is obtainable at all post offices. | 
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Use of Electronic Calls Banned in 
Taking Migratory Game Birds 


The use of electrical devices or re- 
cordings in taking migratory game 
birds will be prohibited during the 
1957-58 hunting season under an 
amendment to the migratory water- 
fowl hunting regulations recently an- 
nounced by the Department of In- 
terior. 

The amendment prohibits the use 
of recordings and amplifications of 
imitations of goose or duck calls pro- 
duced by conventional calling devices. 


The standard penalties for the illegal 
taking of migratory game birds will 
now apply to the taking of such birds 
“ by the use or aid of recorded bird 
calls or sounds or recorded or am- 
plified imitations of bird calls or 
sounds.” These penalties are a maxi- 
mum of six months in jail, a maxi- 
mum fine of $500, or both. 

For the guidance of sportsmen and so 
that they will know whether or not 
floating devices they use in waterfowl 
hunting can be classified as _ sink- 
boxes, a specific definition of the de- 
vice is included in the regulations. 





Date Sunrise Sunset 
October a.m. p-m. 

DP eeseteece ras 6:03 5:50 
7.4 RAMP Pers ete 6:04 5:48 
© - ttokeewaten 6:05 5:47 
 oiaseeieecs 6:06 5:45 
geno acer ere 6:07 5:43 
6 Sunday—No Hunting 
- Asiensaxnaonn :09 5:40 
DP Vehiantes ed 6:10 5:39 
DP) incawed ketenes 6:11 5:37 
_ ree 6:12 5:36 
Me Ade iaeueenen 6:13 5:34 
Pee 6:14 5:33 
13 Sunday—No Hunting 
BG exwanxssawins 6:16 5:30 
aD texGnexeksaes 6:17 5:28 
| ORAS e OO SAoe 6:18 sat 
oP cwhnedeenkicks 6:19 520 
OP Shasuvvn aren 6:20 5:24 
19 No Hunting 

Before . 8:00 5:22 
20 Sunday—No_ Hunting 
me ékvavewssnwss 6:24 5:19 
Oe -ensusadsekase 6:25 5:18 
De cniditheine 6:26 §:37 
OP savinbakneiss 6:27 5:15 





PENNSYLVANIA 
SUNRISE-SUNSET TABLE 


The following times of sunrise and sunset are based on the 77th Meridian which 
runs north and south through Eastern Adams County, Harrisburg Airport, Williams- 
port and Eastern Tioga County. Times shown are EASTERN STANDARD TIME. 

Hunters in localities east or west of the 77th Meridian should note that there 
is a considerable variation in sunrise—sunset times from those shown below (as 
much as 8 minutes earlier in Philadelphia and 12 minutes later in Pittsburgh). Check 
your local weather station for correct information. 

Under Federal regulations, migratory game birds may be hunted from one-half 
hour before sunrise to sunset daily. Note, however, that no Sunday hunting is 
permitted in Pennsylvania and that no hunting is permitted on October 19 and 26 
before 8:00 a.m., Eastern Standard Time. 


(To be Continued Next Month) 


Date Sunrise Sunset 
October a.m. p.m. 
PAN Sy opts ns obese 6:28 5:14 

26 No Hunting 
Before 8:00 5:15 
27 Sunday—No Hunting 
ROD a garetts Mpeaute as 6:31 5:10 
7.4 | CEE eee 6:32 5:09 
Abe oxeziralsiteceyandronaicls 6:33 5:07 
BPNE ap svevavavalaxearayaliers 6:35 5:06 
November 
| RR Aiton Rc 6:36 5:05 
Bee) Secs eeeton sais: yetecs 6:37 5:04 
3 Sunday—No Hunting 
BET ors satalecsisawiiacs 6:39 5:02 
RE Dorner tee 6:40 5:00 
SP! uapareereranetsrs iets 6:42 4:59 
UP saigvervisvetvnsvabstesdue 6:43 - 4:58 
«ROR DOIN oe. 6:44 4:57 
OF cod ae elararteets 6:45 4:56 
10 Sunday—No Hunting 
We Gaksiseteer vanenies 6:47 4:54 
Te Los arsldadwalera's 6:49 4:53 
BO a disdiwcscottosvs 6:50 4:52 
jt, ce er 6:51 4:52 
Pe bars Sea arsvattesters 6:52 4:51 
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PGC Photos by Luttringer | 

COMMISSION MEMBERS and executive officers at the Mont Alto Conference were, lt | 
to right: Miller, Lucas, Buchanan, Long, Huffman, Dr. Bennett, M. J. Golden, Thompson 
and Deputy Attorney General John Sullivan. 


Game Commission Conducts 4th 


Annual In-Service Training 
Conference At Mont Alto 


HARRISBURG HEADQUARTERS STAFF shown below included, left to right, sitting 
Hoover, Bachman, Golden, Bennett, Freeburn, Slaybaugh, Bell and Englert. Standing: 
Sedam, Weaver, Micco, Lichtenberger, Britt, Failor, Reed, Lollich, Heffelfinger, Plasterer, 
Cramer, Bowers, Greenwood, Latimer and Logue. 
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“| Match was held for all field person- 
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PRESIDENT’S TROPHY is presented 


From August 25th to 28th members 
of the Game Commission, Harrisburg 
headquarters staff and field officers 
from the entire Commonwealth at- 
tended an annual training conference 
at the Pennsylvania State Forestry 
School, Mont Alto, Franklin County. 

Commission personnel were wel- 
comed to the conference by the Presi- 
dent of the Commission, Elwood C. 
Huffman, of Marshalls Creek, and 
heard remarks from other members 
who were present. During the three 
days of instruction, the 200-man or- 
ganization was brought up-to-date on 
recent changes in the laws, policies of 
the Commission, and administrative 
programs. Distinguished guest speak- 
ers included Lt. Louis M. Whitecot- 
ton of the Pennsylvania State Police; 
the Hon. John Sullivan, Deputy At- 
torney General; W. W. Britton, Chief 
of Law Enforcement, Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission; Robert Struble and 
David Unger of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Agriculture. Members of 
the Harrisburg staff including all Di- 
vision Chiefs served as instructors to 
advise field officers on various Com- 
Mission programs. 


During the conference a_ pistol 


to Southeast Field Division Supervisor M. D. Stewart 
by Commission President Elwood Huffman as team members look on. Left to right: 
Geesaman, Trexler, Fasching, Shenk and McPeek. 


"Nh PES ws 


nel. For the third straight year the 
Commission’s Southeast Field Divi- 
sion’s top five-man team won another 
leg on the trophy donated by the 
President of the Commission. The 
Northcentral Field Division won the 
trophy donated by the six Field Di- 
vision Supervisors for the highest av- 
erage score per man. Top score among 
the entire field force was posted by 
District Game Protector Calvin A. 
Hooper, of New Castle, who received 
a special trophy donated by Commis- 
sioner H. L. Buchanan, Franklin. 


DIVISION SUPERVISOR’S TROPHY for 
Field Division having highest average score 
per man is presented by President Huffman 
to Leroy Gleason, Supervisor of the Com- 
mission’s Northcentral Field Division. 
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Wolz and Portline. Second Row: Parr, Hooper, Lee, Biondi, Rea, Borger, Sickles, Haney, Decker. Third Row: Simpson, Overturf, Richards, 
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Shake, Denton, Fichtner, G. Miller, Titus, Flaugh, 
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KNOW YOUR GAME PROTECTOR... 


Pennsylvania Game Commission 


Northwest Field Division 


DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 
422 13th Street, Franklin 


P. O. Box 668. Phone: IDlewood 2-5610 


Division Supervisor . 


Law Enforcement Assistant . 
Conservation Information Assistant . . . 
Land Management Assistant . ‘ 
Area Leader (Pittman-Robertson) . Sars car 


Stenographers 


. Tempte A. REYNOLDS 
- Wimtrm T. CAmMpBELL 
- Rospert D. PaRLAMAN 
eo 80 ws « ss A ee Suara 
. Ecpert G. Musser 
Maxine W. SPANGLER 
Anita WALTERS 


District Game Protectors 
(and Phone Numbers) 


BUTLER COUNTY 


WOODROW E. PORTZLINE . . . 4600 
317 New Castle St., Slippery Rock 

PAUL R. MILLER 2-5614 
R. D. 7, Butler 

CLARION COUNTY 

DONALD M. SCHAKE . . 619R11 
R. D. 1, Knox 

WILLIAM D. DENTON. . 730 


622 Liberty St. (P.O. Box 128), Clarion 


CRAWFORD COUNTY 


RAYMOND M. SICKLES . . 2-2531 
Linesville 

GEORGE W. KEPPLER . . 53-2461 
255 Locust St., Meadville 

WILLIAM E. LEE . . 3-1361 


617 W. Oak St., Titusville 


ERIE COUNTY 
RALPH FLAUGH . . . . 2251 
17 Park Ave. (P.O. Box 482), Albion 


ROGER i; WOLZ.. . . . . 8-5096 
4940 Buffalo Rd., R. D. 7, Erie 
ELMER D. SIMPSON. ..... . 647 


63 South St., Union City 
FOREST COUNTY 
EDWARD R. RICHARDS PLymouth 5-3305 
P.O. Box 357, Tionesta 
GEORGE W. MILLER . 


. WAverly 7-6758 
Marienville 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 


LESTER J. HANEY. . . . 366-R 
P.O. Box 403, Brookville 
ROBERT F. ELLENBERGER . . 2305 


508 Woodland Ave., Punxsutawney 


LAWRENCE COUNTY 


CALVIN A. HOOPER . . OLiver 4-0355 
R. D. 4, New Castle 


MERCER COUNTY 
ARDEN D. FICHTNER . 
R. D. 1, Hadley Rd., Greenville 
ARTHUR T. BIONDI. . . .. . . 718 
Apt. 6, Smith Bldg., Mercer 


. 1059J 


VENANGO COUNTY 
CLYDE W. DECKER . . IDlewood 2-4833 
27 Gilfillan St., Franklin 
R. V: REA... ‘i 
P.O. Box 48, Cranberry 
EDWARD M. BORGER 
Franklin IDlewood 7-2745 
R. D. 2, Polk 


. Oil City 4-3360 


WARREN COUNTY 


DONALD C. PARR . . IVanhoe 4-3465 
R. D. 1, Tidioute 


WILLIAM R. OVERTURF . . 6-2901 
P.O. Box 352, Youngsville 

DAVID R. TITUS. . . . . 1879 
213 Connecticut Ave., (P.O. Box. 641), 


Warren 
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Commission Names Bowers Chief 
of Research Division 

The Game Commission has named 
Glenn L. Bowers as its Chief of the 
Division of Research. The appointee 
replaces Roger M. Latham, who re- 
cently left the agency to become the 
outdoor editor of The Pittsburgh 
Press. 

The new research head is a native 
of York, Pa. His employment by the 
Commission, as a field biologist, be- 
gan August 16, 1948. Wildlife studies 
he has conducted since then have 
been on cottontail rabbit manage- 
ment, the results of cottontail trap- 
ping and transfer, and the evaluation 
of habitat and food and cover de- 
velopment for wildlife. He was work- 
ing on the last named study at the 
time of his appointment. 

Mr. Bowers obtained his Bachelor 
of Science degree in zoology and en- 
tomology at The Pennsylvania State 
University in 1946. He received his 
Master's degree in Wildlife Manage- 
ment at Penn State in 1948. 

From 1942 to 1945 the Research 
Chief was a Captain in the U. S. 
Marine Corps. Mr. Bowers is married 
and the father of two children. The 
family is presently living in Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. 


New National Organization 
Formed for Beagle and Basset 
Fanciers 


Owners and fanciers of beagle and 
basset hounds have a new organiza. | 


tion “American Beagle Club, Inc.” 
established for their service and pro- 


tection. An organizational meeting | 
was held at Towanda, Pa. on Satur. | 
day, July 13 at which time the follow. | 
ing were installed as officers and direc. | 
tors of the new organization: Dave | 
Fisher, ‘Towanda, Pa. Executive Direc. | 
tor: Bill Clede, West Hyattsville, Md, 7 
Deputy Executive Director; Fred X. | 
Sulzbach, Oklahoma City, President; | 
Jack T. Phillips, Bogart, Georgia, | 
Vice-president; Dave Fisher, Secretary. | 
Treasurer; and Dean Briggs, Horse. | 
heads, N. Y., Chas. T. Romano, Berk | 
shire, N. Y., and Wm. T. McChesney, } 


Roanoke, Va., as Directors. 


Objectives of the club include the 7 
adoption and enforcement of uniform | 
rules to regulate and govern beagle |) 
and basset shows and field trials, to | 
establish standards of conducting the 7 


exhibiting, running, breeding, hunt- 


ing, purchasing and selling of these § 
detect and | 
punish frauds in connection there: | 


breeds, and to prevent, 


with. “The “ABC” will not “register” 


dogs but will accept and recognize | 
registrations of both American and 7 
Canadian kennel club registering 


offices. 


and many other valuable services. 


Anyone desiring to obtain complete | 
details should write to the American | 
Towanda, Pa. | 
Those who choose to become mem: [ 
bers at any time during 1957 will be} 


Beagle Club, Inc., 


registered as charter members. 





The club will publish and official | 
magazine and an annual yearbook. In | 
addition, members will receive free | 
instructional pamphlets from time to 
time, a Code of Ethics for kennel and § 
stud owners, services of official judges 7 
for trials, prizes for special events, 
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Stalking The White-Tailed Deer 


By Tom Forbes 


IVEN an adequate deer popula- 
tion, the success of a bow hunt 
will depend primarily on the ability 
of the hunter to come within bow 
shot of the game and register a hit 
within a vital area. A hunter may 


either case. But there is a growing 
volume of evidence that the bowman 
who makes a study of the movements 
of deer in their natural ‘habitat im- 
mediately prior to the actual hunt 


distances in which the bow is an 
accurate and effective weapon. To 


} be able to locate game is, by itself, 


not enough. Skill in the use of the 
bow must have been acquired to en- 
able the bowman to bring down the 





quarry. Too many archers recently 
turned hunter are thoroughly frus- 
trated by their inability to come 
within bow shot of a deer altho they 
frequently see more deer than the 
skilled stalker. The view is generally 
that of a white tail, apparently ten 
feet tall, disappearing over the near- 
est rise in the foreground. Con- 
versely, the skilled stalker is too often 
taken in by the statements that. a 
bow can be shot instinctively. He 
tries just that and is disillusioned 
when he misses a standing buck at 
ten paces. 

While it is true that no given 
formula will ensure a successful bow 
hunt, nevertheless, the combination 
of skill as an archer and knowledge 
of deer habitat and movements af- 
fords the best possible preparation. 

The best environment and greatest 
numbers of white-tailed deer are 
found where there is an abundance 
of edge or margin growth. Large 
blocks of timber, particularly timber 
that has matured, offer very little 
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undergrowth which in the form of 
low growing shrubs, seedlings, and 
bushes provide both food and cover. 
Sun light is essential to the growth 
of shrubs and bushes. Authorities 
agree that deer do not range over 
wide areas, but that they do seek 
areas where food and shelter are 
available. Thus food available at a 
particular season may be the decid- 
ing factor in the choice of range, 
while climatic conditions may govern 
the seasonal movement. The home 
range of a deer is surprisingly small 
and under ordinary conditions may 
be as little as one-half square mile. 
Provided they are not molested deer 
follow the same daily routine and 
will remain within the confines of a 
few square miles as long as food sup- 
plies are available. Even when 
hunted a deer prefers to’ remain in 
the area with which he is intimately 
acquainted. Every trail, stream, cov- 
ert, ridge, thicket or hollow is as 
familiar to him as the rooms of your 
own home are to you. Within his 
domain the deer will use this knowl- 
edge to thwart your efforts to come 
to within bow shot. 

In moving over their range, deer 
like humans follow the paths of least 
resistance. As they move from bed- 
ding grounds to food supplies, or to 
water they will follow the same route 
and finally a definite path or trail 
will take shape. These paths serve to 
reach food supplies and are changed 
or abandoned as food conditions on 
the range change. Bed spots have 
several things in common. They are 
apparently selected so that the deer 
can enjoy the warmth of the sun 
while at rest; they are located on dry 
ground and appear to be selected 
more for concealment than for pur- 
poses of observation. Beds may be 
located in tall meadow grasses, small 
hollows, often with several trees 
growing around the sides; small thick 
clumps of evergreen may conceal the 
bed ground in otherwise fairly open 
territory. 


It follows that an intimate knowl. 
edge of the hunting territory and a/ 
thorough study of the game in the/§} 
area just preceding the hunting sea./ 
son together with the food supplie | 
available will materially increase the} 
chances for success in the hunt. Inf 
dividual deer are quite regular in} 
their feeding habits and if undis/ 
turbed will appear at their feeding 
grounds day after day at the same 
hour. Unless disturbed by man, deer 
feed quite regularly in the middle/ 
of the day. In areas frequented by : 
man deer keep to their beds during | 
the greater part of the day and feed | 
mostly by night; coming to their| 
favorite food supply late in the after. | 
noon and evening and again in thef 
early morning hours. In the fall ap [9 j 
ples are a favorite food and deer/ 
regularly come to abandoned or|) 
chards in search of food. 

The deer depends on scent, hear | 
ing, and sight in the order named} 
for self- -preservation. The deer spends|}. 
its life in a relatively small area and 
uses its senses to familiarize _itsell) 
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<nowl |§ with every phase of the environment 
and aj§ in which it dwells. Noise produced 
in the| by the activities of other animals 
ig sea |} is not associated with danger. Cars 
ipplies traveling on distant highways, trac- 


se the}¥ tors operated on fields adjacent to 
it. In|} the woodland, lumbering operations 
lar in}} and other regularly heard man made 
undis |} noises give the deer no concern, but 


eeding |} any sudden change in environmental 


» same} conditions in the area is regarded as 
1, deer FF a potential source of danger and is 
middle |} subject to investigation. A deer will 
ted by |} attempt to identify any strange noise 
during |} or object by approaching so closely 
id feed 9 as to appear careless or stupid. How- 
- their|} ever, every sense is alerted, and the 
> after) animal will move down wind of any 
in the}} object which it does not immediately 
all ap- |) identify. The first faint scent of man, 
1 deet}} no matter how well you may be con- 
ed ot) cealed, will put the deer to flight. 


There may be among bowmen 
those who are trained woodsmen who 
named |} can move slowly and silently through 
spends!) deer territory, read sign, and spot 
ea and)} deer in concealment before the ani- 
> itsell/} mal sees them. When the hunter is 
moving, the advantage is all on the 
side of the game which can spot the 
movement from concealment and 
‘slip away before the hunter can come 
within bow shot. 

/ Probably the use of a blind offers 
the best possibility for most of us to 
get a shot at a deer. The blind may 
be natural clomps of vegetation or 
the bowman may pile up branches of 
trees and shrubs and create an arti- 
ficial blind at a position from which 
he can view a portion of a trail or 
trails used by deer in traveling be- 
tween bedding and feeding grounds. 
The stand or blind must be located 
‘downwind from the direction of the 
prevailing wind. Since most deer are 
Hkilled at distances around thirty 
H yards the blind should be _ placed 
pairly close to the trail. Clear the 
litter away from the floor of the 
Mblind to reduce the possibility of 
: making undue noise when it is 
|)necessary to change the shooting po- 
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sition. The attention of a deer is at- 
tracted by any sudden movement. 
The sun reflected from any bright 
object will alert the animal. Bow 
limbs should be wrapped with dark 
colored tape. An oncoming deer may 
be alerted by the movement required 
to draw the bow and the bowman 
may be wise to let an unsuspecting 
animal pass the blind so that the 
draw can be made as the deer is 
going away; and there is less chance 
that the movement of the bow arm 
will be observed. Even with the best 
of plans a sudden shift of wind may 
alarm the deer to your presence and 
it will bolt out of danger. The bow- 
hunter generally occupies his blind 
before daylight, slipping caréfully 
and quietly into the locality since 
any strange or unnormal action or 
noise will alert deer within a wide 
radius. By 10:00 a. m. deer will have 
retired to their bed grounds and the 
bowman can safely leave his blind 
and try a little stalking if he so de- 
sires. The blind should be occupied 
again in the late afternoon as the 
deer will return to feed shortly be- 
fore dusk. A bowhunter may spend 
several days in his blind before he 
has a shot at a deer which offers 
him a chance of success. How much 
clothing to wear in the blind is 
always a problem. Too much will 
impede the drawing movements of 
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the bowman and on a crisp October 
morning a couple of hours spent in 
the blind will convince any bow- 
man that whatever amount of cloth- 
ing he is wearing, it is not enough. 
When a deer does come by, the bow- 
man will be so stiff and cold, not 
.to say nervous, that he will have dif- 
ficulty in properly aiming his bow. 
Many deer are missed at close quar- 
ters under such conditions. 


To shoot at a deer traveling broad- 
side to the shooter at a range of 20 
yards is an automatic miss of the 
vital area. The bow is a low velocity 
weapon which propels the arrow at 
approxamitely 150 feet per second. 
Using the accepted empherical for- 
mula for lead, which is as follows: 
Number of inches of lead required 
for a deer traveling broadside to the 
shooter equals 17.6 times the speed 
of the deer in miles per hour times 
the range in yards divided by the 
average velocity of the projectile in 
yards per second over that range. 
A walking deer travels at the rate 
of approximately four miles per 
hour, therefore a lead of 28” would 
be required to hit a designated spot. 

The 170 grain .30-30 bullet has 
a muzzle velocity approximately twice 
the speed of sound, but an arrow 
travels so much slower than sound 


that the sound of the slap of the 
bow string will reach the deer 4 
sufficient interval of time before the 
arrow to permit a deer whose sus 
picions have been aroused to leap 
out of danger. 


While it is reasonable to assume 
that bowhunters have gained both 
skill with the bow and experience in| 
trying to outwit the white-tail dur’ 
ing the several bow seasons which 
have come and gone in Pennsylvania, | 
it should be clear to everyone that! 
the bow hunter is more interested 
in the chase than in the kill and 
the bag can never compare with that! 
taken by the gun. Records indicate! 
that in states having large deer herd] 
and archery seasons extending ove) 
periods of one to two months only) 
one bow hunter out of ten can bh? 
expected to bag a deer of either sex.” 


To permit the bow hunter to prac) 
tice his method of stalking or still” 
hunting with any chance of succes ” 
the archery season is separate from! 
the gun season when many mor!) 
hunters are in the woods. Physic 7 
discomfort is not conductive to maxi | 
mum enjoyment of the outdoor | 
Since gloves are bunglesome and to/) 
much clothing impedes the dravindl ‘ 
movements, archery seasons are get 
erally set before the regular gul® 
season. Patience, skill, and stamini|” 
are required to get into position t| 
score a hit on deer with an arrow) 
It is a game of pitting your wit) 
against the deer’s natural instinct fa} 
self preservation. A change in th) 
direction of the wind, the movemen! 
required to draw the bow, an ut) 
usual sound—a stalker can make ani) 
number of blunders, but it take) 
only one to alarm the game. 
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CTOBER’S riot of color ushers 

in another hunting season and 
the average hunter’s thoughts natur- 
ally speculate on how good it will be. 
The truth of the matter is, it de- 
pends mostly on how good you will 
be. A poor game season can be 
turned into a good one depending 
on the amount of knowledge and 
skill you show on the chances you 
will get. So discussing the shotgun’s 
effectiveness is really a double bar- 
reled proposition to wit—first the 
gun's effectiveness, secondly your ef- 
fectiveness with it. Let’s look into 
getting the maximum out of both 
with a minimum of effort. 

From a practical standpoint you 
need not become involved with in- 
ternal ballistics in general or a com- 





Your Shotgun's Effectiveness 


By Ed Shearer 


plicated design of the gun. However, 
the hunter should have a pretty fair 
idea of what happens after the shot 
charge leaves the muzzle in order to 
hit reasonably consistent and above 
all avoid crippling game which 
eventually dies and is lost not only 
to himself but to other hunters. So 
let us start with the shotgun. 

The barrel and its choke or bor- 
ing is highly important as it controls 
the pattern spread and effectiveness 
at various ranges, the shot charge 
and to a large extent the size of shot 
used. Experience has shown that the 
popular method of referring to shot- 
gun chokes as cylinder bore, im- 
proved cylinder, modified or full 
choke can be very misleading. This 
is because different loads, especially 
in modern crimpless shells, may pro- 
duce entirely different pattern densi- 
ties with the same choke. Also the 
old system of rating the degree or 
type of choke according to the per- 
centage of the shot charge counted 
in a 30 inch circle on a stationary 
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target at 40 yards, is also not de- 
pendable. 


It has been established that a 30 
inch shot charge spread is necessary 
at any minimum distance to hit 
rapidly moving targets consistently. 
Take a skeet shooter. He must have 
the bulk of his pattern in a 30 inch 
circle at 20 yards for singles while on 
doubles some of the targets will have 
to be broken at 30 yards. The gun 
that will assure sufficient spread for 
the 20 yard range must be especially 
bored and chambered and choked to 
produce the absolute minimum of 
deformed pellets if its pattern is still 
to be dense enough to consistently 
break the 30 yard targets. This is 
also the top outfit for the hunter who 
shoots in dense cover. 


Now a field gunner would-be well 
served if his 30 inch spread occurred 
at about 30 yards, with sufficient 
density to put the whammy on a 45 
yard riser. Again the duck shooter 
can only use about an 80 per cent 
pattern in a 30 inch circle in order 
to hit nearer birds but also he needs 
sufficient shot density to up that dis- 
tance to 55 yards with large size shot. 


Just because a pattern has a spread 
of 30 inches at a certain distance 
does not indicate that it will be an 
effective pattern at some proportion- 
ately greater distance. Other factors 
that determine an effective shot pat- 
tern are shot deformation and re- 
maining velocity. We will now see 
how chot sizes fit into the picture. 

A good 12 gauge shot gun loaded 
with modern skeet loads for short 
range work 85 per cent in a 30 inch 
circle at 20 yards and around 50 per 
cent at 30 yards, thus providing an 
effective pattern at the 30 yard range 
equivalent to 45 per cent of the pel- 
lets in the charge. At 40 yards it 
should still pattern about 25 per 
cent but its killing power is gone. 

The number nine pellets of the 
skeet load have over 800 foot seconds 
velocity at 20 yards with an attendant 
energy of 1.1 foot pounds. At 30 


yards the perfect pellets have slowed 
to about 650 foot seconds with an 
energy of 2/3 foot pounds. The 40 
yard mark finds the best of them 
wheezing along at around 500 foot 
seconds with a punch of only .4 foot 
pounds, which is about humming 
bird size. Strangely enough this skeet 
choke will actually pattern more of 
the ineffective 9’s in a 30 inch circle 
at 40 yards than will a full choke in | 
the same gauge, with a heavy load of ff 
number 4 shot. 


Each gauge smaller than 12 must | 
pattern 5 per cent more of its charge | 
in the 30 inch circle to be effective 
at the same range right down to the | 
34 ounce load. ; 


A good 12 gauge shotgun for 
medium range shooting loaded with 
modern high velocity shells and 7/4, 
chilled shot must place about 85 per 
cent of its shot in a 30 inch circle at 
30 yards. At 45 yards about 50 per ff 
cent must be in the circle so that | 
about 45 per cent of the total charge 
will retain enough killing power and | 
will arrive in a dense enough body [7 
to be effective. 


At 45 yards the velocity has 
dropped to around 550 foot seconds 
and the energy about .9 foot pounds 
for the perfect pellets. At this point fF 
the 714 shot run out of steam and ff 
can be no longer a killing load. a 

A good 12 gauge bored and 
chambered especially for long range [7 
work with high velocity magnum fF 
loads with number 5 chilled shot 
should place 80 per cent of the total 
shot charge in a 30 inch circle at 40 
yards, and about 50 per cent at 60 
yards, to have a killing pattern. 

At 40 yards the number 5 pellets [ 
have a remaining velocity of 715 foot 
seconds, and an energy of almost 
3 foot pounds. At 60 yards they are 
still going around 525 foot seconds 
velocity with an energy of 1.0 foot 
pounds. This is sufficient to pene: f 
trate to the vitals of ducks and still 
compensate for their greater cross 
sectional area compared to the 714 
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chilled shot. However, this seems to 
be the limit of their effective pattern 
range with even the new magnum 
14 ounce loads because there is not 
enough pellet density to insure the 
necessary multiple wounds for clean 
kills. Controlled experiment has 
found that it takes five number 4 
shot for clean kills on ducks at 60 
yards. 

A lot of hunters have the fond be- 
lief that only large size shot will kill 
game, especially at the longer ranges. 
Let us examine that statement in 
relation to the latest scientific find- 
ings. A study of the effects of single 
and multiple wounds in birds of all 
sizes reveals, the killing power of 


wounds is proportionate to the 
square of the number of similar size 
and type wounds. This means that 
two separate wounds affecting the 
same quantity and quality of tissue 
have four times the killing power of 
a single wound. Three wounds show 
nine times the killing power and so 
on in geometrical progression. 
Energy and diameter of shot con- 
trol penetration, not velocity. It has 
been established that a _ standard 
velocity load of number 6 shot has a 
consistent effective penetrating range 
of 55 yards on single ducks. Other 
sizes of shot due to their cross sec- 
tional area and remaining energies, 
would penetrate as deeply as follows: 








CALIBER 


15 
13 
12 
ll 
10 
095 
.09 
.08 


2.25 
1.69 
1.44 
1.21 
1.00 
.90 
81 
.64 


2 
4 
5 
6 
7 
7 
8 
9 


ENERGY 
(fp) 


REMAINING 
VELOCITY 


(ft sec) 
440 
480 
500 
520 
540 
560 
580 
600 


RANGE 
(yds) 
97 
74 
64 
55 
47 
44 
40 
34 





After reading the above table do 
not jump to the conclusion that you 
can kill game reliably, at the longer 
penetrating ranges of number 5 shot 
or larger. Maximum effective range 
of a load may be effected by either 
pattern or penetration, whichever is 
the lesser. When you run out of pat- 
tern you run into crippled game and 
nobody wants that. 

The standard chambered 12 gauge 
shotgun cannot be pushed on ducks 
over the 60 yard mark even with the 
new magnum 114 ounce load with 
number 4 shot because while you 
have plenty of remaining penetra- 
tion you run out of pattern at this 


point. So it can be seen from the 
fore-going between gauge, shot size, 
shot charge and muzzle velocity. Also 
the degree of choke to get the most 
efficiency out of the shotgun for your 
shooting and give yourself the breaks, 
as well. 

The gimmick lies in getting the 
right pattern at the shorter ranges 
with modern crimpless shells, as most 
guns seldom throw the patterns their 
chokes call for. A gun marked im- 
proved cylinder may throw a strong 
modified pattern which throws your 
30 inch spread anywhere but where 
you expect it to be. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


DR. LOGAN J. BENNETT Executive Director 
M. J. GOLDEN Deputy Executive Director 
JOSEPH J. MICCO Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
ROLLIN HEFFELFINGER 


GLENN L. BOWERS 


C. C. FREEBURN 


RAL A] Ok Dl lk i ek ARS I 


THOS. F. BELL 


a. 


JOHN B. SEDAM 





Division of Propagation 
EARL S. GREENWOOD 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 


NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21414 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
— Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
_— Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 
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GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 
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AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY pen Seasons 
THE PENN STATE UNIVERSITY 


1, 1957-August 31, 1958) 


Opeli stasis saviuusd tases Gee. 15. . sinc : cepted, for game. The ope 
hour for small game and other wild birds or animals on October 19 and 26 will be 8:00 a 
On other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland and big game, the shoot 
hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., excepting from July 1 to September 30 incltisive, 
6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., and the hours for the October archers’ deer season, which are 6:9 
A. M. to 5:30 P. M. (ALL SHOOTING HOURS BASED ON EASTERN STANDARD TIME. THE 
ABOVE SHOOTING HOURS DO NOT APPLY TO MIGRATORY GAME.) 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possesion limits below) Day Season’ First Day Last Day 
Ruffed Grouse ss0e Seb. 
Wild Turkeys sss6. Se 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) wee. 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only sae ADs 
Rabbits, Cottontail s<a-0 SOME. 
Bebwhite Quail 5506 MODs 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) S sc0~ Epo 
Raccoons ane 
Woodchucks (Grounchogs) Unlimited .... 
Grackles Unlimited .... 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 18 incl.) 
Bears, over one year old, by individual 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 


Bow and Arrow Season—Any sex, regardless ) (only one deer ) 
of size. (Requires hunting license and | for combined 
Archery License, but no Antlerless Deer | seasons) 
License) ; 

ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 
Provided, a male deer with an antler three 
or more inches long without points, meas- 
uring from the top of the skull as the deer 
is in life, shall be considered legal, by 
individual 

ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires 
hunting license and Antlerless Deer Li- 

\ cense), by individual Dec. 16, 17 and 18 











NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 


Skunks and Opossums Unlimited .... Sept. 
Minks Unlimited .... Nov. 
Muskrats (traps only) Unlimited .... Nov. 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide 7 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeed- 
ing day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless 
of where held, stored or found in possession. . 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three combined 1957 seasons, whether hunting individually 
or with a camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arro 
Season, issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Rev 
enue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued only by County 
Treasurers at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants 
may hunt for deer during the Archery Season and the Special Antlerless Deer Season 
without a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the writ 
ten consent of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no application for an Antlerles 
Deer License shall be approved, or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 1, 
or after December 15, 1957. 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of eithe 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification withoul 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold & 
otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District 
or County where trapped. 


TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 O’clock Noon om 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. { 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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